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Iunatic Asylums. 





BOUT this time last 
year, we collected 
from the Nine- 
teenth Report of 
the Commissioners 
in Lunacy much 
information con- 
cerning the pro- 
vision for the in- 
sane, and as to the report at Wigan being that the increase pro- | time,—as there would be a facility of communi- 
asylums then left posed would be likely to produce “ injurious | cation attended with inconvenience. These ob- 


of the remaining 584 is spread over a larger space | objectionable are the iron guards or bars lately 
of time. The “ dull and cheerless aspect of the placed toallthe dormitory-windows in both wards, 
wards,” and “absence of all means for occupa- | and which appear to have been brought from St. 
tion, amusement, and out-door exercise,” are still | Peter’s Hospital, and put up here because of the 
complained of by the Visiting Commissioners, | recent escape of one of the inmates, since removed 
as well as insufficient dietary, imperfect regis- tothe borough-asylum. No patients should be kept 
tration, and want of proper attendance. in a workhouse who require, in the opinion of 

At the Wigan workhouse, the Commissioners | its medical officer, or other authorities, such 
had to recommend the removal of iron bars from | provision to be made for their safety; and not 
the windows, and also that a small walled airing- only the bars, but such of the present inmates 
court, then covered with cinders, should be | as are supposed to need them, should, as soon as 
planted. The guardians decided that no changes | possible, be taken away.” Re-arrangement of 
were required ; and Boards of Guardians generally | the dormitories, to admit, in every case, of at 
are represented as objecting to adopt any | least 500 cubic feet per patient, is enjoined, as 
saggestions for improvements, however obvious | also is improvement of the airing-yards. As 
and necessary. At Narberth, the guardians | regards two padded-rooms in course of construc- 
deemed “that inmates requiring exercise and | tion, the report says,—‘they ought not to be, 
variety of scene should not be consigned to a|and are not, necessary,” and that if they were 
workhouse.” On the matter of diet, the medi- necessary, the position, adjoining one another, 
cal officers of the Unions sometimes make things | would unfit them for use, as apparent!y intended, 
pleasant by reporting sgainst any change,—the| for a male patient and a female at the same 





i 


to be provided. | rather than beneficial effects.” With proper re-| servations should be of service to those who 
The Twentieth Re- | gulations, and provided no recent cases be re- | have to plan asylums, or lunatic wards of work- 
port has just now | ceived, the Commissioners are still of opinion | houses. The much-required provision for idiots, 
appeared; and as that a larger proportion of imbeciles and old|is still under the consideration of the Com- 
we continue to/ chronic cases could be retained in workhouses, | missioners. 

think that those so that the pressure for increased accommodation 
who have to plan | in county asylums might be reduced. 

asylums should be | 
acquainted with Camberwell Union Workhouse, the cleansing and 
the matter con- tinting in colours, of the wards, are mentioned with modation in each of the county and in some of 
tained in the se- approval,as much conducing to cheerfulness; and the principal borough asylums, and gives also 
veral reports, we similarly mentioned is a reduction of thenumber the numbers housed in January last. The 
here supplement | of beds, increasing the cubical space for each number in the latter case approaches very 
our former notice | patient. Want of space in the airing-courts, | nearly, for the majority of the asylums, to the 
with particulars of | however, is pointed out as a defect; and it is number designed to be accommodated; or in 
the works of the | recommended that the corridor attached to each some few cases, it exceeds. Thus the numbers 
last twelve months, ward should be warmed in winter and otherwise run:—Beds, Herts,and Hunts Asylum,—designed 
and with such in-| made comfortable for exercise. In the course of ' to accommodate 535 patients; actual number 


The pressure for increased accommodation for 
the insane, which continues notwithstanding 
In a report, generally favourable, as to the enlargements of county and borough asylums, 
_is shown by a table which gives the total accom- 





| 


formation respect- | the report on the new Manchester Workhouse, the on January Ist, 534 ;—Bucks Asylum,—350; 


ing projected works, as seems calculated to 


remark is made that when it is found practicable 301 ;—Cambridge and Isle of Ely,—320; 299 ;— 


interest professional readers. First, however, we | to provide, by means of workshops, for employ-' and so on, similarly: or, including some where 


may mention that the total number of lunatics 
in the County and Borough Asylums, Hospitals, 


| 


ment of such of the men as can work at trades, | there is overcrowding,—Devon,—673 ; actual 
and when a portion of the women can be put to number, 690: Dorset,—419; 411: and Durham, 


Metropolitan and Provincial Licensed Houses; | washing and laundry work, there can be no —350; 383. 

and Naval, Military, and State Criminal Asylums, | doubt that the result will justify any outlay in- The only new, completed, county-asylum, of 
of England and Wales, was on the 1st of January ‘curred, As to the Whitechapel Workhouse, the the year, was that for the counties of 
30,869, as against the number 29,425 of the| male-imbecile ward is strongly condemned in a Carmarthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke, before 
same date of last year. The number of patients report dated in July last: the day-room is spoken mentioned, at Carmarthen, and providing also 


deemed curable is 3,479; which is actually less | 


than the number on the Ist of January, 1865, 
when there were 3,534 under that head, out of 
the 29,425. Thus the demand for asylums 
must be considered increased in an important 
degree. 

To supply the want, we note only three actual 
additions, or in the shape of entire new build- 
ings in fresh localities, that is to say the joint 
asylum for the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke ; a second asylum for the county 
of Surrey, not opened at the date of the Report ; 
and the asylum for the City of London. More- 
over, it will be understood that the number 
30,869 does not include the lunatics and idiots in 
workhouses. There were, of these, on the 1st of 
January, 1865, 9,756, as compared with the 
number 9,608 on the lst of January, 1864. There 
are now 688 workhouses in England and Wales. 
Of them, 104 contain separate wards for the in- 
sane. The disclosures recently made as to the 
Condition of the sick-poor in workhouses have, 
we fear, fallen far short of the facts as to the in- 
mates of the lunatic class. The Commissioners 
acknowledge “the cordial assistance and co- 
operation of the Poor Law Board,” but say that 
“as a rule the treatment of insane inmates” of 
workhouses “ continues to be far from satisfac- 
tory.” It is clear to us that these words are 
only too leniently uttered; and it is equally 
apparent that the force of the Commission, for 
inspection generally, should be increased. The 











| 


of as confined and cheerless, and the dormitory for Haverfordwest. It was opened on the 


as overcrowded ; and the:only place for washing, 26th of September. The plan ‘consists of the 
in-doors, was a dark cellar in the basement, | central block, containing the superintendent’s 
approached by a long flight of steps. The airing | residence, the hall, the chapel, the domestic 
court is described as bounded by lofty build- offices, and the store-rooms ; of wards to the east 
ings on the two longer opposite sides, and and west; and of two detached buildings con- 
as ‘“‘cheerless in the extreme;” whilst, the | taining the workshops and laundry, with wards 
report continues,—“ The erection of a wing, | for patients employed in them. Two receding 
five or six stories in height, which will con-| wings, each for 29 patients, which formed part 
stitute the male infirmary, has had the effect | of the original design, have been omitted. The 
of still further intercepting light and air from present accommodation is for 212 patients. The 
this wretched court, to which the adjoining new /second asylum for the county of Surrey, at 
dead-honse and post-mortem room will be in| Brookwood, near Woking, was not open in March 
most objectionable proximity;” and, in con- | last (the date of the report) ; when it should 
clusion,—“ No arrangement has been made for have been, by thecontract. The asylum consists 
the out-door exercise of the male imbeciles, who | of a main building, and two detached blocks 
never go beyond their yard.” The report on the | which are placed diagonally towards the north- 
Bradford Union Workhouse speaks of a new in-| east and north-west, of a chapel, a superin- 
firmary in course of construction, as partly enclos- | tendent’s residence, farm-buildings, a range of 
ing one of the yards, and likely to impede circu- | workshops, and gas-works. 

lation of air. In the case of the Basford Work-| The other works, for the counties, completed 
house, stone floors, unprovided with matting, are | or advanced a stage, during the year, are alte- 
mentioned ; and certain dormitories, having 270! rations or enlargements. At the Cornwall 
to 330 cubic feet per patient, are pointed out as Asylum, Bodmin, a new building for 
overcrowded. As to the Bristol Workhouse, it patients is about being completed this summer. 
is said there is much that is not compatible with | The wards will be of a very superior description ; 
proper treatment and comfort of inmates of un-| and an ample quantity of land has been set 
sound mind. “Bare unplastered walls every-| apart for purposes of exercise and recreation. 
where ;” and “an almost entire absenceof fur-| At the Derby County Asylum, at Mickleover, 
niture” are noted. Easy seats for the epileptics, | near Derby, the structures called the Infirmary, 
and some small matters of ornament are men- | on the north side of the asylum, are in course of 
tioned as “ urgently required.” The “large | conversion into two-storied buildings ; and plans 
for a large day-room, and for a dormitory suit- 


52 private 





ini ‘unsightly fireguards” are said to be “ wholly 
president ori onpapnmeenenny Pte m1 able for quiet and chronic cases, made in accord. 


visited at least once a year; but the inspection | unnecessary.” 


The report adds,—“ Still more 
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ance with a suggestion of the Commissioners, | 


have been approved by the Secretary of State. 
The additional accommodation provided is for 
72 patients; and the estimated cost of the 
works is 3,3501. 

At the Durham County Asylum, Sedge- 
field, there seems to have been considerable 
neglect during the past two years, as to sewer- 
age and water-supply. Eight deaths that 
occurred in 1864 from diarrhoea and dysentery, 


were believed to be connected with a cesspool : | 


but the representations of the Commissioners 
did not receive attention from the Visitors ; and 
in 1965, six patients died from the same diseases. 
The danger was once more pointed ont, but 
without result. Mr. Lawson, civil engineer, was 
then directed to inspect, and to report as to the 
water-supply, kitchen, and laundry arrange- 
ments (which appeared faulty), and as to the 
cesspool. "he report substantially confirmed 
the view that had been taken; and the matter 
has been referred to the Secretary of State. 

One of the most important questions of the 
year had reference to the extent to which it was 
advisable to carry the enlargement of an asylum. 
Some enlargement of the Kent Asylum, with 
provision of new offices, workshops, and recrea- 
tion-hall, having become necessary, the manner 
of effecting the enlargement became the subject 
of much correspondence between the Secretary 
of State, the magistrates of the county, and 
the Commissioners. Strongly disapproving, for 
reasons repeatedly stated in their Reports, of 
asylums too large to admit of efficient individual 
supervision, the Board resisted for some time 
the scheme suggested, by which addition would 
be made to the existing building at Barming 
Heath, near Maidstone, to the extent of pro- 
viding for its accommodating 1,150 patients ; but 
Sir George Grey, taking into consideration some 
circumstances of the case, and assured by the 
magistrates that they would acquire whatever 
additional land might be pointed out as ne- 
cessary, eventually gave his sanction. The |! 
plans are now under examination, with a view 
to commencement of the works at the earliest 
practicable time. The same question had pre- 
viously been discussed, after pressing demands 
on the part of the counties of Monmouth, Here- 
ford, Brecon, and Radnor, and the city of Here- 
ford, for increased accommodation in their joint 
asylum at Abergavenny. The present provi- 
sion is for 459 patients.. The proposal was to 
add accommodation for twenty-five female and 
twenty male patients. The Commissioners ad- 
vised the Secretary of State to give his sanction 
in this case, on the undertaking that the Visitors 
would use their best exertions towards procuring 
additional land: however, later, another scheme, 
involving a more extensive enlargement, was 
proposed: to this the Commissioners objected, 
and urged the erection of a new building in a 
different locality. In these objections the 
Justices of Monmouth concurred, very pro- 
perly, and refused their sanction to the enlarge- 
ment. Plans for enlargement of the Northum- 
berland Asylum, at Cottingwood, near Morpeth, 
are now under consideration. At present the 
accommodation is for 285 patients. 

At the date of the Nineteenth Report, it was 
proposed to erect a new asylum in Berkshire, for 
200 patients from the counties of Oxford and 
Berks and the boroughs in union. The arrange- 
ments being matured, a new Union is to be 
formed. Oxfordshire, the city of Oxford, and 
the borough of Abingdon, are to pay to Berks, for 
the interest resigned in the asylum, the purchase- 
money of eighty-six beds (the word “bed” con- 
ventionally expressing the fee-simple and other 
property in the asylum), at the rate of 1571. 10s. 
per bed ; and to Reading, for its entire interest, 
the purchase-money of twenty-six beds at the 
same rate. The new Union, which will com- 
mence with the year 1869, will be formed for the 
reception and maintenance in the existing build- 
ing, at Littlemore, near Oxford, of all the pauper 
lunatics of Oxford, county and city, and of the 
borough of Abingdon, and of ninety-five patients 
of Berks; whilst the Justices of Berkshire will 
probably join with the boroughs of Reading and 
Newbury in the erection of a new building. 

An eastern wing, which is in accordance with 
the original design, subject only to certain minor 
alterations, is to be erected at the Stafford County 
Asylum, at Burntwood, the estimated cost 
being 11,1071. The Wilts Asylum, near 
Devizes, (where the present accommodation 
is for 465 patients,) is to be enlarged at 
a cost of 1,7001., 80 as to accommodate 
forty more male patients, the work proposed 
being a counterpart of that of three years 


ago, which was for additional female patients. 
| Additions to the Asylum of the West Riding of 
| Yorkshire, at Wakefield, at an estimated cost of 
8,0001., are in progress. They consist of a de- 
tached block for 122 male patients, and of 
a detached hospital for contagious diseases. 
Several associated dormitories and day-rooms, 
and a cheerful, airy, and quiet ward for con- 
valescents, will be gained. The Commissioners 
at first objected to the enlargement, but ulti- 
mately withdrew opposition on the understand- 
ing that the proposed new block should be the 
final limit of extension, and that steps should be 
taken at once for the erection of another asylum 
in a different part of the Riding. The asylam 
at present provides for 1,150 patients. 

The asylum for the City of London, at Dart- 
ford, has been opened since the date of the Re- 
|port. It is capable of accommodating 250 
‘patients ; and the cost has been 65,000I., or 
| thereabouts. Upwards of 30 acres of ground are 
attached to the building. Arrangements are 
being made for improved water-supply to the 
| Bristol Asylum, through the purchase of 6 acres 
jof land, dividing the grounds from the river 
|Frome. Plans for an asylum for Newcastle- 
| upon-Tyne, to accommodate 130 patients of each 
| sex, were some time since sanctioned for a site of 








50 acres, within two miles of the town. But the 
works have not been commenced. Neither has | 
any planting of trees, considered necessary in | 
this case to prevent exposure to cold winds. 
After considerable difficulty as to procuring a | 
site for an asylum for the borough of Norwich,— 
,and some opposition to the Commissioners, on | 
the part of the town council, on the ground | 
that there was no case made out for change from 
the existing mode of providing for the insane 
poor of the town,—the Norwich council have 
placed themselves in communication with other 
boroughs in Norfolk and Suffolk, with a view to. 
immediate compliance with the Lunacy Acts by | 
erection of a joint asylum. 
The want of adequate statutory provision for 
the lunatic paupers belonging to boroughs not | 
contributing to county-rates, has occupied much 
of the Commissioners’ attention ; and everything | 
has been done to urge compliance with the law. 
It is now expected that all the defaulting 
boroughs will, within no long period, make the 
provision, by the erection of asylums for them- 
selves, or by Union, or such other arrangements | 
as are allowed by the Acts. For the present, 
the “ great inconvenience and injurious effect” | 
of sending lunatics to distant asylums, or licensed | 
houses, continues, according to the Report ; but | 
readers of the Builder are aware that the exis- | 


} 
j 


tence of asylums, in whatever locality, by no | 
means precludes the removal which the Com- 
missioners seem 80 anxious to prevent. In short, 

_ the Commissioners have been found quite power- 
less to prevent separation of lunatics from their | 
friends. The practice is most cruel, or very | 
foolish. The Justices of Plymouth have reported 
as their opinion, that a borough-asylum for that | 
town is required for 200 patients, and that the site 
should comprise 25 acres,—the cost of buildings 
and land being estimated at 20,0001. The Com- 
missioners approve. The enlargement of the 
Kent Asylum, before mentioned, will provide for 
500 patients from the boroughs of Canterbury, 

Dover, Hythe, Maidstone, Rochester, Sandwich, 
and Tenterden. An asylur~ is about;to be erected 

| for the borough of Leicester. 

| Considerable efforts seem to have been made 

| for the improvement, structurally, of many of 

| the licensed houses; but to these we need not 
further refer, or to the hospitals, and the State 

Criminal Asylum. Bat we may do well to make 

some further reference to the matter of altera- 

tions, of the structural kind,in county and borough 
asylums, and the designs or drawings for them. 

It appears that the Visitors of certain asylums 

have proceeded with improvements or altera- 

tions of the character mentioned, and with 
additions, without submitting their plans to the 

Commissioners, and getting the approval of the 

| Secretary of State as required by the Act of 

| 1853. This Act directs Visitors to report from | 
jtime to time to the Sessions of the county or 

Faery as oe the “plans, estimates, and con- 

| tracts” agreed upon, and the mone necessary 
to be raised and levied; and wiediaien for the 

| approval of the Court before the plans are com- 

| pleted or carried into execution. The Visitors 

| are indeed empowered to spend an amount not 

; exceeding 4001. in a year, as for repairs. But 

| by the 45th section of the Act, “all plans for 

| building, or providing, or enlarging, or improv- 
|ing any asylum for pauper-lunatics,” are re- 











: quired to be submitted to the Commissioners in 


Lunacy, to be by them reported upon to the 
Secretary of State, and are not to be carried into 
effect until approved by him. It is evident that 
the authority of the Commissioners and the 
Secretary of State must be enforced, to prevent 
entire change, in process of time, from the ap. 
proved arrangements of an asylum, — such 
change as, in fact, we apprehend, has been 
made in several cases. The Visitors of the 
Hull Asylum, thinking fit to dispute an opinion 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General, taken 
at their own suggestion, as to the power to 
control them, a mandamus was applied for, 
However, in this instance, the result was ad. 
verse to the Commissioners: the decision of 
the Lord Chief Justice showed that the plans 
were to be submitted “ prior to the commence. 
ment of the works,’ and that “they could not 
compel it to be done after the completion 
of the works.” But to show how the matter 
really is, one case may be here cited. Last 
year there were considerable structural addi. 
tions to the Somerset Asylum, at Wells, for 
which no plans had been submitted at first. 
They included an additional wing, and tho 
enlargement of a cottage for male idiots ; 
and the idea seems to have been, that as these 
additions were paid for without a county-rate, 
they were exempt from compliance with the 
section of the Act. The Commissioners were 
able to show that the obligation to submit plans 


| always remained in force. Eventually, approval 


was certified, accompanied with a remark of the 
Secretary of State as to irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding in commencing. 

We have before suggested that these Reports 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy should be 
accompanied by plans of the asylums and 
new works, Without them, the description 
is seldom so clear as it should be: indeed, 
it cannot be clear. Besides, published plans 
would help to prevent the unauthorized struc- 
tural changes. The descriptions, if left only 
written, might be improved. Thus, cost of the 
structure might be clearly distinguished from 
the cost inclusive of ground and architect’s com- 
mission: the number of patients accommo. 
dated, or to be provided for, should be given 
in every case, instead of only in some cases ; and 
the building-outlay per patient should be clearly 
seen. Surely, also, names of the architects of 
the buildings might appear generally. 








BROADSIDES versus TURRETS. 


Tue science of war at the present time is in 
the unusual condition of being appealed to for 
the principles on which operations of unprece- 


| dented magnitude are to be conducted, at the 


very time that the main element which regulates 
the relation of attack and defence is under- 
going rapid change. The great attention that 
has been given to the construction of projectiles, 
since Europe shook off her peaceful dream of 
forty years’ duration, has not only produced 
results of the first importance, but promises 80 
continned a development of offensive power, 
that the main military expenditure of a state is 
now incurred for objects which, in a few years’ 
time, may be almost or altogether obsolete. No 
state can await the result of experiment, or the 
more slow progress of experience, at the risk of 
being attacked by an enemy possessed of an 
armament which, if far from theoretic perfec- 
tion, is yet considerably superior to her own in 
offensive power. But the waste of expenditure 
incurred in putting a country into what may be 
called a provisional state of defence, is enormous ; 
and it is not surprising that those who are re- 
sponsible for military expenditure are inclined, 
as long as possible, stare super antiquas vias. 
While, then, we would be the last to under- 
rate the importance of the long series of experi- 
ments that have been conducted by the British 
Government, which, if as yet unsatisfactory as 
to the determination of the best gun, or rather 
of the best normal series of guns for field, for 
siege, and for naval service, have at least given 
most important and satisfactory results in con- 
nexion with the manufacture of armour plating, 
we think that the actual experience of the 
engagements of the present time has far more 
interest for the civil or military engineer. Nor 
is the interest confined to the professional man 
alone, any more than the desire to be a crack- 
shot is confined to the professional soldier. The 
public and patriotic spirit which, by the organi- 
zation of our yolunteers, has probably saved this 
country from insult, and has certainly caused it 
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to be regarded in a very different light on the 
Continent, regards not the perfection of a single 
arm, but the efficient protection of our native 
country; and whether it be the practice and 
evolutions of rifle corps, the range and aim of 
the heavy ordnance, or the construction of the 
best forts for the defence of our ports and 
harbours, each contribution to our actual stock 
of knowledge will be eagerly hailed by every 
thoughtful man. 

The results of the sanguinary experience of 
the Crimean, the Italian, and the Danish wars, 
together with those of the more gigantic struggle 
on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, can 
hardly be said to be clearly apprehended by 
military students at the moment that the 
hoarse voice of the dogs of war may be 
hourly expected to startle the reluctant ears of 
Continental Europe. The main points which 


may be held to be certainly established, are, | 
the increased importance of the utmost rapidity | 
of manoeuvre, so that troops may be exposed agreeably be responsible with his head, such an 
for as short a time as possible to a fire of | 
greatly augmented range and precision, the con- | 


sequent depreciation in value of heavy cavalry, 


and to some extent of grenadier regiments, and | 
the alteration in value of once famous strategic | 
points, which now can be commanded from | 
stations formerly out of range, or can be shelled | 
by the heavy mortars that are now borne by | 
floating batteries of various descriptions. For 


our own particular information, however, as in- 
habitants of a country in which the defences of 
ports and harbours is an object of paramount 


importance, the question of the relative power | 
of land and of floating, sea-going batteries, | 
under whatever name they may be designated, | 


water-log, and clear of defenders the unarmed 
portions of the ship; and the value of the turret 
or Monitor form of vessel, so unaccountably 
neglected by our Admiralty, appears enhanced 
by the visible defects of this last and most costly 
effort of our dockyards. The turrets of the 
Royal Sovereign, a vessel not constructed, but 
only converted, for an experiment, are of 10-inch 
plates, and are said to be capable of carrying 
and working guns of double the weight of the 
12-ton guns actually mounted. The circular 
form of the turret increases the power of the 
side to deflect shot, and there can be but 
little doubt that, if they were pitted against 
one another, the Royal Sovereign would send 
the Hercules to tho bottom. In what terms 
can the conduct of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who allows our vast expenditure to arrive 
at such a Jame and impotent result, be duly 





characterised. In a despotic country, where 
the responsible man would actually and dis- 


application of the resources of the state would 
be impossible, in face of the experience of the 
present day; and we can only devoutly trust that 
no unexpected incident of the pending European 
contest may awaken the people of this country 
to the wide difference between the parliamentary 
responsibility of a board, and the actual respon- 
sibility of an efficient minister. 

It was the saying of a great wit that railway 
travellers would never be safe till a bishop had 
been burnt in an accident. If those who 
directed our armaments were bound to take a 
foremost position in case,of attack, we should, 





no doubt, have had by this time a fleet of 
Monitors afloat. The wish of the satirist has | 


our Admiralty at present relies. The Spaniards 
kept at a respectful distance from the batteries, 
many of their shots falling into the water. The 
American commodore charitably suggests that 
“the presence of torpedoes may have inspired 
caution.” That the presence of batteries, un- 
fortunately absent at Valparaiso, inspired caution, 
is also tolerably evident. The result was, that 
the Peravian batteries were but little injured ; 
but the loss was heavy to the Spanish fleet. 
“It was obvious that several of the vessels had 
been badly punished.” An hour and three- 
quarters after the first gun was fired by the 
Numancia, the Villa de Madrid set her jib and 
try-sails, and was out of the fight. She made 
signals, and was taken in tow by the Vencidora, 
with steam escaping abundantly below. She 
was soon followed by the Berenguela, listed over 
to one side, and with smoke pouring from her 
ports. Just before she retired a puff of black 
dust had shot out at her water-line on the side 
away from the batteries. A ball, the Com- 
modore thought, had gone through the coal- 
bunkers, and through both sides, and men were 
seen over the sides attempting to patch with 
canvas the ragged hole, which seemed some two 
feet square. There is not much in this descrip- 
tion to take the engagement out of the category 
of a timid attack by ordinary frigates on a port 
defended by batteries, but great significance is 
due to the fact that the Spanish admiral was 
badly wounded by splinters,—a circumstance 
which proves that, whatever might have been 
the exchange of shot between the frigates and 
the lighter guns of the batteries, the Numancia 
was actually engaged, was beaten off with loss 
and damage, and made no impression either on 


including the capabilities of the guns that are just met with its fulfilment, mutatis mutandis. | the Monitor Thesoa, or on the iron turrets of the 
mounted in either case, is of the first and most The Peruvian Minister of War and Marine, | fortifications. 


prominent value. 
In this part of the field we have done, and are 
doing, much, although it is open to very serious 
question whether, after all, our efforts are bent 
in the right direction; and the most recent 
conflic’, of which the particulars have reached 
us, afi.rds an experience not lightly to be disre- 
garded. Nothing is more clear from every, 
naval engagement in which iron-clads have 
taken part, than the fact that the number of 
vessels comprising a fleet is now of far less im- 
portance than the actual constructive strength 
of the principal vessel on either side. With. 
wooden vessels, perhaps with the more slightly | 
cuirassed iron vessels which were first launched, | 
numbers stood for much, if not for all. The 
material damage caused by the broadsides of 
contending fleets balanced to the one side or to 
the other pretty much in the ratio of the number | 
of guvs. As in the contests of pugilists, each 
side could give and could take a certain 
number of blows, and he who could hit oftenest, 
even if he could not hit hardest, won. But 
now the case is altered, and it is as in the 
famous race, when Eclipse was first and the 
rest nowhere. If there be present.in any naval | 
engagement, whether it be a sea-fight or an 
attack on a land-port or harbour, one vessel of 
skin thick enough to resist the shot of the 
enemy, and of guns powerful enough to pierce 
their opponents, it can crush them successively 
and in detail ; and the greater the number of the 
over-matched combatants the greater the slaugh- | 
ter among them. The present rough rule of 
proportion is, that the diameter of the bore of | 
the gun should equal the thickness of the’ 
armour-plating of the vessel. Thus our latest | 
design, the Hercules, which is now being built at | 
Chatham, has the central part of the vessel pro- | 
tected by armour-plates of 9 in. in thickness, | 
and is, in this part of her structure, invulnerable 
to any shot or shell from rifled guns of bore not 
exceeding 9 in.,—the size of the largest guns 
which she herself carries. It might be thonght, 
then, that the Hercules, presented the ne plus 
ultra of the science of naval artillery, and, like 
the armour-cased knight of old amid the leathern- 
coated mob whom he could slaughter at plea- 
sure, might enter into any engagement with a 
certainty of victory ; but it must be remembered 
that this invulnerable skin is confined to the 
central portion of the ship. The power of flota- 
tion is not adequate to support a total armature 
of that prodigious weight. Nearly 160 ft. in 
length by 9 ft. in breadth in the Bellerophon, and 
the fore and aft parts of the ship in the Hercules, 
and all similar vessels, is pervious to shot and 
shell from even an ordinary boat’s gun. The 
confidence, therefore, to be placed in the imper- 
vious armour and powerful ordnance of the cen- 
tral battery is diminished in a degree not readily 





calculable by the power of the enemy to cripple, 


Signor Galvez, has been blown to atoms while 
actively superintending, in an iron-clad battery, 
the defence of Callao from the wanton and un- ' 
successful attack of the Spanish fleet. It would | 
seem, from the best account that has yet reached | 
us of the action, that of the American commo- | 
dore, that this serious and lamented loss arose, 
not from the guns of the Spaniards, but from 
the accidental ignition of a shell. The example 
of the soldier-minister was in emulation of that 


of the Dictator, who was “everywhere in the 


thickest of the fight, animating, encouraging, 
and directing the Peruvian batteries.” 

The lessons to be drawn from the recent | 
cowardly and unmartial conduct of Spain, while | 
awaiting that retribution that will probably not 
be very long deferred, are neither insignificant | 
nor unimportant. The first is, the proof how 
very little the ordinary rules of civilized warfare, 
the claims of justice or of humanity, or the, 
public opinion of Europe, avail to check the 
action of those who, by the command of an) 
armoured fleet, find themselves able to insult or 
to desiroy a great commercial emporium belong- 
ing to a people whose prosperity they may, or 
with whom they have picked a quarrel. The 
second, and not less noteable one, is, that a 
Monitor is a sea-going vessel. The American 
commodore had a turret vessel off Valparaiso as_ 
well as off Callao, and appears to have been | 
convinced of his ability to give a good account of | 
the Spanish fleet, including the iron-clad Numan- | 
cia, of 7,000 tons burden. The third inference 
is not less striking, and points, as does almost | 
all the practical information that we have been | 
able to collect, to the great advantage of the 
turret form of battery. The Peruvian Monitor, | 
the Thesoa, was strack ten times by Spanish | 
shot, and received no damage. It does not) 
appear what part her 68-pound gun took in the | 
action, but the real key of a gallant defence, 
that, to the satisfaction of the civilized world, | 
drove off the buccaneering Spaniards, and saved | 
Callao from the destruction of the undefended | 
Valparaiso, was the position of four 300-pounder 
Armstrong guns, mounted in iron turrets. There 
were also five 450-pounder Blakely guns, as well 
as thirty-six 32-pounders; but as these were 
mounted en barbette, and thus exposed to the 
shell of the fleet, losing eighty killed and 
wounded, there can be but little doubt that the 
gratifying result of the defence was mainly owing 
to the use of the turret battery. 

The information as to which we are in pos- 
session as to the Spanish fleet is not so fall as 
we could desire. Six frigates and a three-gun 
corvette are mentioned by Commodore Rodgers, 
but the admiral was on board the iron-clad 
Numancia, of 7,000 tons burden, armed with 
68-pounders, a vessel which, from its description 
and burden, must be considered as not unfairly 
representing the broadside iron-clads on which | 





We have, therefore, before us the result of an 
experiment of the utmost interest and import- 
ance, which our repudiating debtors have 
kindly conducted at their own expense for our 
especial benefit and information. Lightly viewed, 
the experience would be cheaply purchased by 
our navel constructors at the price of a very 
large nominal amount of “ Spanish passives.” 
If we have not every particular of the experi- 
ment arranged with as much precision, or noted 
with as perfect accuracy, as are those on board 
the Thunderer, we must remember the cogent 
reasons for some degree of hurry and inexactitude 
on the part of the artillerists. But it cannot be 
denied that we have an instance of the engage- 
ment of a broadside iron-clad, with turret guns, 
in actual warfare, and of the defeat of the 
former. The importance of such a result, con- 
sidering the present state of our iron navy, and 
the present rules of our constructors, cannot be 
easily over-estimated. One thing is pretty sure, 
and that is, that if we do not take the hint and 
derive from this great lesson the information it 
affords, some of our neighbours will be less 
supine. If orders are not given at Somerset 
House, within a few hours of the receipt of the 
report of Commodore Rodgers, for laying down 
the lines of one or two turret vessels, we shall 
not be surprised if in a country where the 
individual who directs both land and sea forces 
is fully conscious that he cannot afford to suffer 
any check or affront from the superiority of our 
own or any other navy, no time should have 
been lost in taking advantage of this new and 
precious instalment of positive scientific evidence 
on one of the most important questions of 
modern warfare. 

On the apparent eve of a mighty struggle, of 
which no man can foresee the upshot or calen- 
late on the incidents, it is of vital importance to 
this country to be in a position to cause her 
neutrality to be respected. On this point it is 
needless to argue. It is universally admitted, 
and not only so, but has been acted on, and is 
yet being acted upon to an exvent involving the 
expenditure of many millions. The sole point 
on which we have to insist is, that these millions 
should be spent in an efficient manner, and, if 
possible, in the most efficient manner. It would 
appear @ priori toany man of mechanical apti- 
tude that the mode of protecting our engines of 
offence which affords the least mark to hostile 
projectiles, and in which the least weight of 
defensive armour can be disposed in the most 
perfect and economic form, is the mode which 
we should seek to perfect. This mode, however, 
we have neglected. Our sole experiment, by no 
means‘a discouraging one, should be fully carried 
out. We have listened with a contemptuous 
and incredulous smile to the opinion of the 
artillerists and naval men of America that their 
powers of marine offence are superior to our 
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own. At the expense of other people we are 
now in possession of the results of an experiment 
that speaks strongly as to the great advantage 
of the Monitor or turret form of marine battery. 
What further /s required by the Admiralty before 
they will act on so plain and so reiterated a 
warning ? 

It is on the professional and scientific journals 
that the duty of raising a warning voice on 
matters of this nature seems almost exclusively 
to fall. Two or three of our contemporaries 
alone agreed with us when we pointed out the 
creat error committed by the Admiralty in com- 
pleting the armour of the Northumberland before 
her launch; although to the mechanical reasons, 
the neglect of which caused so much delay, ex- 
pense, and risk of worse disaster, there might 
have been added the hopeless muddling of the 
magnetism of the vessel. 

The smaller, but more specially instructed, 
body of readers who form the public addressed 
by scientific papers, are competent fully to 
weigh, and maturely to reflect on, considerations 
such as we have now advanced, and it is to the 
informed and matured opinion of such readers, 
rather than to the more easily excited and less 
permanent attention of the larger masses, that 
we must look for the exertion of that influence 
that shall overcome the reluctance of our naval | 
constructors to avail themselves of the lessons | 
of a costly experience, or to adopt the method of | 
an unpopular inventor, for the plain and simple | 
reason that it happens to be the best. 

Since the above remarks were in type, the | 





turret ship, the Royal Sovereign, bas been sub- | term “ beautiful” in this lecture, first, in direct | 


useful results in the present century, I was proof 
against sceptical smiles and shrugs. It is not 
every one to whom the treatment of a subject 
appears mystical who has a right to say 
it is really so. To many the enunciation of 
a simple geometrical or algebraical formula, the 
clearest of the clear to the initiated, would be 
an unintelligible mystery. But perhaps I may 
have been obscure from lacking power over 
language to express what appears perfectly clear 
to my own mind. In this final lecture of the 
series on formative ethics, however, I hope to be 
more lucid, and that you will discover much of 
the matter,—thought to be so remote from the 
end of my inquiries on former occasions,—to be 
closely connected with it in principle. There is, 
I must confess, some difficulty in accurately de- 
fining the range of phenomena to which the 
title of “ Beautiful” is properly applicable. The 
common use of the word is exceedingly vague 
and lax; sometimes being extended so as to 
include everything that pleases a good taste, and 
so comprehending grandeur and novelty, as well 
as what, in a more restricted sense, is called 
beauty; at other times, being even by good 


authorities confined to the objects of sight, when | 


they are either seen, remembered, or imagined : 
yet it is applied to music, to composition in 
prose and verse, and to character, affections, 
and actions. These are not objects of sight, and 
a man could thus be a judge of some kinds of 
beauty without the faculty of seeing. To fixa 
determinate meaning to a word so variously 
extended and restricted, I propose to use the 


jected to the most rude and violent test to which, | reference to a condition of the human form ; 


as a scientific experiment alone, the work of, 
human hands has, as far as we are aware, ever | 
been exposed. Three steel-headed shot, of | 
246 lb. and 250 1b. weight, each propelled by | 
131b. of powder, have been fired from a 9-in. | 
rifled gun, weighing 12} tons, point blank at one 
of the turrets of this experimental Monitor 
when actually afloat, at distances of 200 yards 
and of 160 yards. After these three terrific 
blows the Monitor was so far uninjured that the 
turret revolved as freely as before. Some 
damage was effected, in ploughing out slices of | 
iron, and in stripping the heads of bolts, and the 
wooden “quaker,” which replaced for the time 
the heavy gun which the turret was intended to | 
carry, was shivered by the concussion; but the 
vessel was in the main uninjured, and so, it 
seems, would have been the crew, if on board. | 
It is impossible for any occurrence to confirm | 
more strongly the views which we have above 
expressed. 

It must be remembered that the Royal Sove- 
veign is far from being such a turret vessel as 
we can now produce. The arrangement for the 
revolution of the turrets has answered admirably, 
but we must not commit the defence of our 
waters to 4}-in. or 5}-in. armour plates. There 


can be little difficulty, even now, in producing | 


cast-steel segments of 14-in. or 18-in. thickness, 
with half-lap or dovetail joints, and with bolts 
formed with a tapering head, tapped or riveted 


into the segments, so as to avoid the flying of | 


the nuts. Turrets so constructed would defy 
any shot as yet projected from a floating battery. 
Nor does it seem incredible, considering the 
great advances we are daily making in metal- 
lurgy, that the same energy which has so far 
perfected the Whitworth gun may present us 
with a steel turret, cast in one piece under pres- 
sure, a floating tower of defence on which the 
thickest storm of hostile shot that we can as yet 
think it necessary to provide against would fall 
but as hailstones on an oak. 








THE QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL AND ELEMENTS OF 
HARMONIC PROPORTION. 


THE determination of the principle of the 
beautiful was the incentive to those inquiries 
which have terminated in the development of 
the central science. Having a scientific bias, 
I desired to bring criticism from the ever. 
shifting clouds of fancy to the solid ground of 
positive science. Some of my readers on former 
occasions, I know, thought I was doing the very 
reverse by seeking confirmation of a theory of 
the beautiful in planetary phenomena; others 
because they erroneously supposed I had got 
into the misty region of metaphysics. But feel- 
ing confident that I was endeavouring to grasp 
the purpose of nature and the exact principle of 
the beautiful by the method so productive of 


and, secondly, in reference to those relations of 
inanimate phenomena in colour, form, sound, 
and motion, to which it also may be safely ap- 
plied. From its application to the perfect, or 
what for the time being is thought to be the 


| perfect, human form, it easily passes in common 


use to all that affects the human sense, either 
agreeably or in the best way ; but here limita- 
tion is impossible, and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the propriety of the restrictions we 
have just imposed. 


Now, for the present, I assume the most beau- | 


tiful human form to be identical with that which 
reason would approve the best; to be identical 
with that human form which completely em- 
bodies the idea of perfect mental and physical 
conformation—of perfect fitness to the highest 
human destiny, and, in a more restricted sense, 
with the best form of a race. But if the beautiful 
| be only another term for the perfection point of 
\the human species, might it not be as appro- 
| priately applied to fitness throughout nature P 
| It might with general consent, but present usege 
| would revolt at the idea of calling the fittest of 
porcupines or of gorillas, beautiful. According 

| to our present use of language, then, it will be 
perceived that it is only some, not all fitness 
which may be called beautiful. There may be 
fitness without beauty, but never beauty without 
fitness, to human sense. This is a distinction 
which very much clears the ground for the dis- 
cussion of the beautiful. And we now pass on 
to review the premises on which the quantitative 
theory of the beautiful is logically established. 

1st. On the conclusion of the metaphysical or 
transcendental philosophy, that the fundamental 
forms of consciousness are space and time. 

2nd. On the conclusion of positive science that 
the fandamental form of phenomena is force in 
extension and duration, or, in other words, force 
in space and time. 

The foregoing conclusions are in brief those of 
the two rival systems or schools of thought, in 


mon point of agreement, for the space and time 
of the metaphysician, and the force, space, and 
time of the positive philosophy are quantifiable. 
Quantity, therefore, is really the fundamental or 
ultimate form of both systems. The professed 
object of positive science is, as I dare say you 
are aware, the reduction of its knowledge to the 
definite expressions of measure and number. 
Astrology was the first to succumb to this 
method, to the disenchanter positivism, and to 
become the precise science, astronomy. Alchemy, 
by the same process, became the science of defi- 
nite proportions ; and the theories of light, heat, 
electricity, &c., are daily assuming definite 
quantitative statements; and they who may be 
accustomed to close reasoning will perceive that 
the quantitative theory of the beautiful is vir- 
tually established on the common premise of the 
two systems to which we have just directed 
notice, and that it is as capable of being 





which you will at once perceive there is a com- | 


theory of music, which is entirely one of definite 
proportional relation, and be as capable of de. 
ductive application. 

But let us reconsider the subject from a point 
of view less remote from the ordinary compass 
of reading and current of thought. Reflect for 
a moment and you will come to the conclusion 
that the phases of the artistically beautiful are 
three, viz., colour, light, and shade, and form; 
and what is colour but force in extension and 
duration—active vibrating light of which the 
velocities of the different rays have long since 
been accurately determined ? All the differences 
in colour are therefore of intensity and extent, 
which may be expressed by ratios. The beanti- 
ful in colour, then, is inseparable from definite 
quantitative relation. 

2. Light and Shade.—The preceding analysis 
of colour includes and decides the question with 
reference to this second phase ; and the temper. 
ing of the forces of light by absorbent surfaces, 
the graduation of reflecting surfaces in sculpture, 
‘and the combination of spaces of light and dark, 
‘are all adjustments of quantity. Here again, 
‘then, the theory is maintained. 

3. Form.—All forms, be they beautiful or 
| ugly, exist in dimension ; not the slightest change 
‘ean take place in face, form, characteristic, or 
type without a change of relative measures, i.c., 
quantities. This is the third and last phase we 
had to examine; and in this, also, the quantita- 
‘tive theory holds good: we may therefore con- 
| clude that the beautiful is inseparable from some 
| definite quantitative relations. 

Now let us see whether the method adopted 
to determine truth in other branches of inquiry, 
viz., the system of averages, be applicable to our 


purpose. 


“By its means,” writes Sir J. Herschel, ‘‘ weare enabled 
to conclude the value of that which we do not see with 
greater certainty than that of quantities which we actu- 
ally see and measure. It is the useful and valuable pro- 

rty of the average of a great many observations, that it 
- s us nearer to the truth than any single observation 
can Fe relied on as doing, and which renders it the most 
constant resource in all physical inquiries where acewracy 
is desired,” 





Now, having determined the fundamental form 
of the beautiful, as of other phenomena, to be 
quantitative, it is equally applicable to the 
determination of truth in this respect. We have 
then to obtain the average proportions of the 
greatest possible number of individuals of any 
race of mankind to determine the measures of 
its true, mean, essential, perfect type; in other 
words, of its moral, ideal, or central form, about 
which it may fluctuate or oscillate through 
erratic conditions, but from which, in the aggre- 
gate, it can never depart but to become extinct. 
Now this true, or central, must also be the beau- 
tiful type of a race; for any other set of propor- 
tions would lie out of those of rectitude, of 
truth, and would in some degree or other be 
dispreportioned, imperfect. The beautiful, there- 
fore, is only a special title for the perfection 
point of a certain class of phenomena occupying 
an analogous position to the same point in any 
class of phenomena. If this be the case, then, 
the mean is the common measure of rectitude in 
nature; as we have already shown, by a wide 
| interrogation of science, is actually the case; 
/and, in demonstrating the mean to be the quan- 
| titative expression for the beautiful, another 
| proof is added to the instances already adduced, 
| tending to confirm the universality of the prin- 
ciple. I showed you on a former occasion that 
| the mean distances, orbits, and periodic times of 
the planets are immutable; that the mean sidereal 
day has not varied a thousandth of a second 
| since the time of Hipparchus; that the mean 
annual amount of light and heat received from 
the sun is constantly the same; that the mean 
or temperate zones are the permanent homes 
of civilization ; that in these man attains his 
best development morally, intellectually, and 
physically; that Aristotle’s ethics are founded 
on the mean as the principle of rectitude; and, 
above all, that we have a higher guarantee of the 
universality of the principle in Christian ethics 
which yield this emphatic precept, “ Let your 
moderation be known unto all men.” 

Does not modern science obtain her most 
valuable results from the method of averages ? 
Which could not be the case if the law of com- 
pensation were not inviolable, if every pheno- 
menal fluctuation in excess were not compen- 
sated by an opposite one in defect ; and thus, on 
account of a fixity in the mean duration of 
human life, life assurance becomes practicable. 
Does not man throughout the world seek b 
artificial means, by building, clothing, venti- 





\ brought within the pale of exact science as the 


lating, to preserve mean conditions under all the 
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vicissitudes of climate? Do not the poets love 
to extol the mean seasons of spring and autumn, 
and, to vivify the precepts of philosophy, sing of 
the Golden Mean? From Spenser we have the 
following appreciation of the great truth :— 


“The antique world, in his first flow’ring youth, 
Found no defect in his Creator's grace 
Bat with glad thankes, and unreproved truth, 
The gifts of soveraine bounty did embrace ; 
Like angels’ life was then men’s happy race ; 
But later ages pride, like corn-fed weed, 
Abused her plenty and fat swolne encrease 
To all licentiousness and gan exceed 
The measure of her meane and natural firet need.” 
Canto VII, 
From Shakspeare we have :— 


«‘ Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: so that the art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes,” — Winter's Tale, 


And on the law of compensation :— 


So every scope turn’d to immoderate use, 
Turns to restraint,” 


From Pope :— 


** Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who atill are pleased too little or too much,” 


With all this accumulated evidence, is it 


to foot in it; and as this masterpiece of art is so well 
known, we will set it up before us as a pattern and 
endeavour to fabricate, or put together in the mind, such 
kind of parts as shall seem to build another figure like it. 
In doing which, we shall soon find that it is chiefly to be 
effected by means of the nice sensation we naturally have 
of what certain quantities or dimensions of parts are fittest 
to produce the utmost strength for moving or supporting 
eat weights, and of what are most fit for the utmost 
ight agility, as also for every degree between these two 
extremes, * * ad © 

Having set wp the Antinous as our pattern, we will sup- 

ose placed on one side of it, the unwieldy elephantine 

gure of an Atlas, made up of such thick bones and 
muscles as would best fit him for supporting a vast weight, 
or igang. 4 to his character of extreme heavy strength. 
And, on the other side, imagine the slim figure of Mercury, 
neatly formed for the utmost light agility, with slender 
bones and taper muscles, fit for nimbly bounding from the 
ground. 

Our extremes thus placed, imagine the Atlas throwing 
off by degrees certain portions of bone and muscle proper 
for the attainment of light agility, as if aiming at the 
Mercury’s airy form and quality ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the Mercury augmenting his slim figure by equal 
degrees, and growing towards an Atlas in equal time, by 
receiving to the like places from whence they came the 
very quantities that the other had been casting off; when, 
as they approach each other in weight, their forms may, 
of course, be imagined to grow more and more alike, al 
at a certain point of time, they meet in just similitude; 
which, being an exact medium between the two extremes, 
we may thence conclude to be the precise form of exact 





derogatory to the principle of the beautiful that | 
it should be one common to all excellence? and | 
one which, though little understood, is, perhaps, | 
the most ancient of all the scientific truths we | 
possess? J think you will agree with me that 
it is not. 

The beautiful, then, lies in the mean ; for if it | 
did not it would inhere in excess or defect, in | 
some imperfect disproportioned individual in-| 
stance, which is absurd. Consider for a moment, | 
and you will perceive that you unwittingly | 


proportion fittest for perfect active strength or graceful 
movement, as the Antinous we proposed to imitate and 
figure on the mind. * ” 4 = 

n like manner, any two opposite colours in the rainbow 
form a third (or a mean) between them, by thus impart- 
ing to each other their peculiar qualities ; as, for example, 
the brightest yellow, and the lively blue that is placed at 
some Letenes from it visibly approach, and blend by 
interchangeable degrees, and, as above, temper rather 
than destroy each other's vigour, till they meet in one 


firm compound, whence, at a certain point, their original | 
aspects are quite lost ; but, instead a most | ene green, | 


is found the colour nature hath chosen and of which the 


eye never tires,” 


express yourselves, in common conversation, in| Sir Joshua Reynolds expounds the same prin- 


perfect accordance with the quantitative theory; ciple in reference to the beautiful, and with an 
for you will find that your criticism and censure inkling of its universality and immutability : and 
always fall on what you consider to be too little its immutability is a necessary adjunct or cor- 
or too much. I am not speaking of your criticisms | relative of its truth; for it would be useless to 
upon art only, but upon all conduct and action. concern ourselves about rectitude, perfection, 
How, then, can you fail to see that your ideal lies and beauty, to-day, if their principle could be 
between this too little and too much, this excess changed to-morrow ; in fact, | doubt whether we 
and defect * Nay, you must have instinctively should have any ideas on the subject, unless the 
fixed a mcan in your judgment in all these | measure of rectitude were eternally fixed. 

matters, or you could not predicate the too much| The mean was designated the immutable by 
or too littleof them. You find, then, that you are | the Chinese philosopher, Confucius, and modern 
all quantitative philosophers without knowing it, science is daily confirming the appropriateness 


and all that education and science can do is to of the title; and the law of rectitude is that | 


rectify erroneous ideals,—wrong means. 

The metaphysical philosophy declares the | 
fundamental form of consciousness to be quan- | 
titative ; the positive, that the fundamental form 
of phenomena is quantitative. The mental | 


which we should naturally suppose would, of all 
others, be immutable as the immediate fiat of 
the Divine will. The belief in the fixity of a 
principle is alone consistent with that in its 
Divine establishment. This was, indeed, the 


human figure are ideal, and superior to any form of that 
class, yet the highest perfection of the human figure is 
not in any one of them. It is not in the Hercules, nor in 
the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo, but in that form which 
is taken from all, and which partakes equally of the acti- 
vity of the Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and 
the muscular strength of the Hercules. For perfect 
beauty in any species must combine all the characters 
which are beautiful in that species. It cannot consist in 
any one to the exclusion of the rest; none must, there- 
fore, be predominant, that none may be deficient. There 
is likewise a kind of symmetry, or proportion, which may 
properly be said to belong to deformity. A figure lean or 
corpulent, tall or short, though deviating from beauty, 
may still have a certain unity, on the whole, not un- 
pleasing.” 


This, Sir Joshua more forcibly expresses in a 
letter to the Idler. After stating that “The 
black and white nations must in t of 
beauty, be considered as of different kinds, at 
least a different species of the same kind, from 
one of which to the other,”’ he observes :— 

“No inference can be drawn,” and then continnes, 
“From what has been said, it may be inferred, that the 
works of nature are all equally beautiful, and that pre- 
ference is given from custom or some association of ideas; 
and that, in creatures in the same species, beauty is the 
medium or centre of all its various forms.” He concludes 
thus :—‘‘ If it has been — that the painter, by attend- 
ing to the invariable and general ideas of nature, produces 
beauty, he must, by regarding peculiarities, and acci- 
dental discriminations, deviate from the universal rule, 
and pollute his canvas with deformity.” 


From these several quotations, it will be seen 
that Reynolds not only recognised the mean or 
central form as the ideal standard of a genera, 
but the eub-central forms as the sub-ideals of 
species. For if the perfect mean form of 
| humanity be departed from but a tittle, the law 
of compensation immediately operates and pro- 
duces characteristic peculiarities which may be 
| classified. Ifthe vital force be turned awry to 
‘any undue development, in any special direction, 

it must be by denial in some other direction, in 
| some other quality,—ponderous strength at the 
expense of agility,—extreme agility at the ex- 
pense of power and endurance,—extreme cerebral 
development by the loss of physique,—extreme 
muscular development by the deprivation of 
brain or power of thought. In vital as other 
mechanics, power may be dissipated in velocity, 
‘or velocity concentrated into power, but what is 
gained on one side of the mean will be lost on 
| the other. 
| That something further should be attempted 
| by way of determining the principle of the beau- 
tiful is the more necessary, as the late president 
of the Royal Academy dismissed the theory of 
| Hogarth and Sir Joshua which I am endeavour- 
ing to establish on a wider basis, in words to 





and physical ideals should, therefore, be co- conviction which led me to seek and to readily this effect :—“ That, if beauty lies in the mean, 


ordinate ; that is to say, if the mean be the 


find the great central law enshrined in the 


|it is the average of deformity ;’ but there is 


measure of the one it should be the measure of | Scriptures; for truth, no matter from whence | really no ad absurdum in this argument, but in 
the other. And it requires but little acumen to derived, could not be inconsistent with truth. | the supposition that it is conclusive against the 


perceive that the platonic doctrine of ideas | 
resolves itself into that of average or essential | 
forms. | 

I do not stand alone in thinking the mean to | 
be the measure of the beautiful ; it was surmised | 
independently of any considerations such as | 
have been submitted to you in former lectures, | 
and which lead to the conviction that it is the | 
common measure of rectitude in the solar 
system. Dryden, Hooker, Du Fresnoy, the Pére | 
Bouffier, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, had all, | 
more or less, keen perception of this metric | 
principle in reference to the subject in hand. I) 
hope, however, to be entitled to the credit of | 
having removed the theory from the region of 
guesswork and opinion into the circle of es- 
tablished science. Dryden appears to have had 
a glimpse of the theory and of the immutability 
of the measure of the beautiful. 

“ There is,” he writes, “a mean in all things, 
and a certain measure wherein the good and the 
beautiful consist, and out of which they never 
can depart.” So had also the judicious Hooker, 
who thus expresses his conviction :—“ Measure 
is that which perfecteth all things, because 
everything is for some end; neither can that 
thing be available to any end which is not pro- 
portionate thereunto; and to proportion, excesses, 
as well as defects, are opposite.” And Du 
Fresnoy, recognising a metric principle common 
to the good and the beautiful, says,— 

Right ever reigns its stated bounds between, 

And taste, like morals, loves the golden mean.” 
Hogarth, too, had a glimpse of the great truth, 
and in his “Analysis of Beauty” thus endeavours 
to express his convictions :— 

* Let us try,” he writes, “to get a clear idea of what 
constitutes or composes the utmost beauty of proportion ; 
‘such as seen in the Antinous, which is allowed to be the 
most perfect in this respect of any of the antique statues ; 
and, though the lovely likewise seems to have been as 


much the sculptor’s aim as in the Venus, yet a manly 
‘strength in its proportion is equally expressed from head 





The mean, the law of rectitude, perfection, and 
beauty, is an expression for a Divine truth 
revealed through nature. It is a revelation from 
the same source, but a different channel,—as 
the Word. It is a revelation which might again 
be derived through experience, were even the 
records of our present faith, as well as of science, 
to be lost in some convulsion of civilization. 


“The Italian painter,” says Sir Joshua, in his dis- 
courses, “‘ attends only to the invariable; the great and 
general ideas, which are fired and inherent in universal 
nature. Itis the inrariable general form which Nature 
always seems to intend in her productions. Thus, 
amongst the blades of grass, or leaves of the same tree, 
though no two can be found exactly alike, the general 
form is invariable. Every species of the animal as well as 
the vegetable creation may be said to have a fixed or 
determinate form, towards which nature is continually 
inclining, like various lines terminating in the centre. 
For instance, in a particular part of a feature, the line 
that forms the ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is 
straight ; this, then, is the central form. In creatures of 
the same species, beauty is the medium or centre of all its 
various forms, 

It is from a reiterated experience, and a close com- 
parison of the objects in mature, that an artist becomes 
possessed of the idea of that central form, if I may so ex- 
press it, from which every deviation is deformity. Every 
object which pleases must give us pleasure upon some 
certain principles, and a man finds them out, not by 
felicity or successful hazard, but by care and sagacity. 

To the principle I have laid down, that the idea of 
beauty in each species of beings is an invariable one, it 
may be objected that in every particular species there are 
various central forms, which are separate and distinct 
from each other, and yet are undeniably beautiful ; that 
in the human figure, for instance, the beauty of Hercules 
is one, of the Gladiator another, of the Apollo another, 
which makes so many different ideas of beauty.” 

“It is true, indeed, that these figures, are each perfect 
in their kind though of different characters and ne pa 
tions ; but still none of them is the representative of an 
individual, but of aclass. And as there is one general 
form, which, as I have said, belongs to the human kind at 
large, so in each of these classes there is a common idea 
can eub-central form, which is the abstract of the various 
individual forms belonging to that class. Thus, though 
the forms of childhood and age differ exceedingly, there 
is a common form in childhood and a common form in 
age, which is the more perfect as it is remote from all 
peculiarities. But, I must add, further, that though the 
most perfect forms of each of the general divisions of the 


theory. The passage recently quoted from the 
“ Outlines of Astronomy,” shows that truth does 
come out of averages of errors: that it does so 
is consequent on the fact that errors are but of 
two kinds, of excess and defect, and thus, in an 
average struck from a great number of instances, 
the plus and minus false quantities neutralize 
eech other, and yield the balanced mean of truth. 
That a further demonstration of this theory was 
needed is also shown by critics abandoning the 
principle of the beautiful as one incapable of 
being solved, as may be gathered from a recent 
article in one of the quarterlies; and precisely 
on a point to which this theory affords a satis- 
factory answer, viz., the differences in the 
standards of beauty of different races. That the 
solution of a question having reference to phe- 
nomena as tangible as any other investigated 
by science, should be abandoned, has always 
appeared to me to arise from sheer indolence ; 
from that enervated tone of mind which comes 
of long prosperity, and which pronounces things 
impossible of attainment which require any 
exertion to think them out; or, from that still 
more wretched state of mind which fancies there 
is something more divine in mystery than the 
clear truth; or, still worse, that imbecility 
which pronounces a thing unknowable because 
it does not itself know it. If the principle of the 
beautiful could not be defined, we should be for 
ever critically blind. Toentertain such a notion 
is certainly unscientific, not to say profane ; for 
if the beautiful is synonymous with the perfect 
human form, as we have shown it to be, an un- 
failing source will not leave us in the dark as to 
its principle. ; 
Now the conformation of the divine human is 
thus expressed in the New Testament :—He who 
“is the image of God” “ was made in the like- 
ness of men ;” both of which expressions imply 
perfect manhood ; the first by directly affirming 
His conformity to the divine idea ; the second by 
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affirming conformity to the abstract likeness of 
men: mark, not inthelikenessof any human being, 
but in the likeness of humanity, having all the 
essential elements which the meen, central, or 
moral form alone expresses, and which can alone 
be embodied in perfect or divine humanity. It 
is only the thorough understanding of the quan- 
titative theory in connexion with the preceding 
texts that will enable us to fully appreciate the 
import of the injunction of St. Paul,—* There- 
fore, let us go on unto perfection, till we all 
come in the unity of the faith and the know- 





shaft; and the worst anticipations as to their fate were 
confirmed, when in the afternoon thirty-two bodies were 
found in the main level, having presumably been over- 
taken and suffocated by the foul air in their attempt to 
reach the foot ofthe shaft. Eleven of the workpeople are 
still missing, and it is believed that they will be found to 
have perished instantaneously by the force and on the 
spot of the explosion,” —Manchester Guardian, 


At this moment there are various circum- 
stances assigned for the cause of the explosion. 
It is asserted that there was an accumulation of 
gas in an unused working, which escaped into 
the principal part of the mine. There is also 
reason to believe that there was great laxity in 


ledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, the use of the Davy laneps ; for, according to the 
unto the measure of the statwre of the fulness of | + otoment of some of the men, which, however, 
Christ.” Here, then, we have a full confirma. | has been contradicted by others, boys were seen 
tion of all that science teaches upon this subject ; | 4, the works with naked candles. A practice is 
and the foregoing texts are but a few of many | 4). said to have prevailed in the mine which is 
that could be brought forward to prove that the | very reprehensible. In all coal-pits there are 
perfect, which is also the beautiful, in the human | 1.65 who are technically termed firemen, whose 
form, has its established measure,—“ the mea- | duty it is to go through every working and in- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” | spect the general condition of the pit; and if 
which, I think, has now been conclusively deter- | they find any evidence of fire-damp, or impure 
mined to be the Golden or Immutable Mean. | gas, to put up a board notifying the presence of | 
W. Cave THoMas. | cas and the danger of the working, and cautioning 

the men not to go near the place. It is the rule | 
that these men should do nothing except dis- | 
charge this duty, upon the proper performance of | 
CENTRAL COTTAGE IMPROVEMENT which depends the safety of all in the pit. If the | 
SOCIETY. fireman finds that the furnaces are low, and 
therefore the current of air is small, it is his_ 

Tue offer by this Society of two premiums | duty to inform the furnace men of the fact; 
(10 guineas and 5 guineas) for the best and but it is said that in this mine the fireman was 
second best design for a detached cottage, not | in the habit of replenishing the furnace, as well 
exceeding in cost 100 guineas, has brought 112 | as attending to his own duty. Some disposition 
designs, and these are now on view in the | exists to attribute blame to Phillips, the deceased 
meeting-room of the Society of Arts. The underlooker. Lastly, it is stated that a sufficient 
stipulations as to sizes and requirements were | inspection of the different workings was not made 
precise, so that the scope for the designer was on Thursday morning before the men were 
narrow. To comment on the drawings sent | allowed to descend, which it was the duty of 
would be useless. It may almost be said that | Phillips to make. The whole matter will, of 
whatever is good in them is old, and that what- | course, be thoroughly sifted at the inquest, and 
ever is new in them is not good. There are in the eourse of the Government inspector's 
several that would make convenient and com- | official investigation. But we venture to predict 
pact cottages: for example, 84, ‘Can more be | that the causes we have indicated will go to the 
done for the money?” ; 48, “ How do you like | root of the whole matter,—that is to say, negli- 
it?’ ; and 47, “ Labor et Honoves.” The last has | gence in the miners themselves, and negligence 
a better elevation than 48, and would probably |on the part of their employers or their over- 
cost more money. 62 (a blue triangle) is a neat seers. Uf course, we all know that the principle 
cheap plan. “J’c’ma non sine pulvere” bas a/ of eupidity or selfishness which some political 
pleasant elevation, but would be expensive. The | economists confound with the instincts of pro- 
judges, in awarding the premiums will have to | gress, is generally sufficient to cause a collier 
consider minute differences. | who works by the piece to neglect his safety- 
Two of the competitors contemplate the use| lamp (which, like all precautionary measures, 
of concrete for the walls. One of them, No. 4,| operates as an impediment). In other words, 
“Speed the Plough,” submits a fair plan. The he will risk his life to earn a shilling or two 
other absurdly proposes to make the building | extra. But unfortunately it is not his own life 
circular,—like an old dove-cot or a slice of a | alone which is put in the balance! What is true 
round-tower. By the use of this material a con- | of the men in this instance is also no less true 
siderable saving might be effected in some|on many occasions of their employers; and this | 
neighbourhoods. Cottages are being built with | Manchester catastrophe is a conspicuous illus- 
it at Bexley Heath, by means of Mr. Tall’s| tration of the result. 

apparatus for the purpose, which well deserves| Our next coal-pit accident is of another 
the attention of all who are interested in the | description, and cannot be properly attributed 
matters. Some particulars will be found in our | to either of the foregoing causes :— 
advertising columns. “‘Dumparton.—Sgriovs Coan- Prt AccrpEnt.— An | 
Returning for an instamt to the Cottage Im- | accident, which it is feared will prove fatal in the case of | 
provement Society, we would mention, that Mr. adhe age om ou ~ eo = Fe | 
Martin, the secretary, will be found in the room, | }oth young men, were employed at what is termed | 
and will give any information that may be|‘holing,’ when a large y of the facing gave way, | 
required as to its operations and views. 














O'Donnell, and struck Carr’s feet. Assistance was 
promptly rendered, but there is littie hope of O’ Donnell 
recovering from the severe injuries he has sustained. 
Carr’s foot was bruised and his leg splintered.’—Worth 
British Mail. 

Still, we suspect there is negligence here of 
another order. This“ holing” process is simply 
the process of undermining ; always dangerous on 











A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Ir is melancholy to reflect on the enormous 
sacrifice of human life which we are every week 





worth, and the carriage, in whieh a considerable hole hed 
been burned, was detached from it. Some | be-« 
longing to a indy was burning, but the damage done was 
immaterial.” —Birmingham Post. 

Now, who freighted this carriage too heavily ? 
—an oceurrence, we suspect, that is much too 
common, particularly in luggage-vans. Or, if 
the springs were defective, why had not the 
ordinary inspector detected this? Supposing 
“one passenger” had not discovered the fire, or 
had not been of strong lungs, where 
would the catastrophe have ended? Most cer- 
tainly not with the burning of a lady’s lnggage. 
But, had there been some communication, how. 
ever slight, between the passengers and the 
guard, such an event would be simply impossible. 
In addition to the possible attack of robbers and 
murderers in our railway-carriages, it now turns 
out that we are also liable to be roasted alive. 
Suppose we try the experiment of heat on a 
small scale, and make a railway director go 
through the ordeal of fire! 

The only quarry accident we happen to have 
at hand isa very mild one, comparatively speak- 
ing ; but it is another of the numerous melancholy 
examples we have of fatal blasting operations, 
which are pretty uniformly due to one cause,— 
recklessness in the quarrymen. It is, indeed, 
astonishicg to see how they will trifle with the 
highly-dangerous instruments they are in the 
habit of using :— 

* AccIpENT aT Crar@MIttaR QuaRry.—Yesterday, a 
very serious accident occurred at Craigmi Quarry, by 
which a man named Barney Higgins was very severely 
hurt. While Higgins was engaged in @ blasting opera- 
tion, the powder exploded, and he was thrown violently 
to the ground. Besides being very much burned by the 
powder, he was severely bruised by the fragments of 
stone, his face and arms being mutilated, and bis left 
thigh broken, He was taken to the Royal Infirmary, and 
his wounds dressed.” —Scoteman. 

It is highly proper to point out that the 
blasting “fusees” are sometimes so ill-manu- 
factured that they refuse to explode. The work- 
men then venture close up to the seat of explo- 
sion in order to ascertain the cause, when, at 
that very moment, perhaps, the blast takes 
place, almost always to the destruction of life 
and limb. Very ordinary precautions, however, 
would suffice to prevent this class of fatal 
accidents; one ought to be that the blasting 
ingredients should be kept in a very dry place. 
How often is this simple precaution neg! 
at our quarries! 

We shall now enter, just for a single moment, 
the region of our manufactures. This is, to be 
sure, well-trodden ground. But the graves are 
not the less frequently dug on that account, 
Our first example here we shall take from 
Glasgow :— 

“Suockine AccipEnt at Giascow.—On tone, 


while a man named Jobn Neill, warper, residing in Gar 
ner-street, was adjusting a machine belt in the Garseube 


| Weaving Factory, his me arm got entangled in the 


machinery, and he was whirled round with such violence 
that the arm was torn away from his body, The unfor- 
tunate man was removed to the Infirmary, the medical 


| men who attended him being of opinion that, in addition 


to the loss of his arm, he bad been severely bruised in- 
ternally.”—Glasgow Herald. 

This simple act, adjusting machinery belts, 
while the machinery is in motion, is unquestion- 
ably one of the most persistent causes of acci- 


bringing down with it an immense stone, which fell upon | dental death. Why should it be allowed? Had 


the above shaft been thrown out of gear for a few 
| minutes, the adjustment could have been effected 
with absolute safety, and poor “John Neill, 
| warper,” would not then have had to incur the 
risk of losing his life, and, as it is, to lament 
the loss of his arm! 
| A-second and still more shocking illustration 


called upon to notice under the startling head of 
“ Fatal Aceidents ;’ and still more so, we think, 
when we reflect that in most cases such acci- 
dents are not only unnecessary—however sad 
they may be,— but are in fact easily preventible 
by the exercise of the simplest and most ordi- 
nary preeaution. We have taken the trouble to 
string together, at random, a group of newspaper 
paragraphs just for the sake of more forcibly 
illustrating what we have, over and over again 
in these columns, pointed out as necessary to be 
done, either on the part of the State or of the 
individuals whose lives are subjected to such 
serious risks. The first example we shall take 
is the deplorable colliery explosion at Duckin- 
field last week, respecting which we quote a 
summarised account :-— 

Beef | colliery explosic n, attended with deplorable loss of 
life, took place yesterday forenoon, in the Victoria pit 
at Duckintield, five or six miles east of Manchester Fm 
than seventy men and boys were at work in the pit when 


the surface, but how much more so in a coalpit? of the accidents in manufactories we shall take 
It ought never to be intrusted to ordinary from Sheffield, premising that Sheffield and its 
miners, “both young men.” This is precisely surrounding district is the “ black country” of 
the nature of the accident which brought down | fatal accidents, along with other less positive 


the whole side of a Cornish mine, the other day, 
and overwhelmed five or six miners in a moun- 
tain of the débris of copper ore. 

Next to the category of “accidents in mines,” 
that of “accidents on railways” would appear 
to be about the most prolific. We shall not refer 
to the ordinary class of accidents, such as those 
on the Great Northern, the other day; these 
have long ago been proved by repeated reports 
to be due to one cause chiefly, and that is gross 
carelessness. But here is one of leas frequent 
occurrence :— 


“A Tratw on Finz.—On Friday, a train took fire o: 
the Midland Railway between Tininctons and Derby. 


midday down train, either through being too heavil 
freighted, or in conse uence of defective y Bo ‘i can 





the accident occurred, from some cause which the brief 
aeeounts we have received do not explain; but of this 
number, happily, thirty were got out of the pit alive. The 
remaining forty-three, however, did not come to the 


down on the wheels, and the friction set the wood on fire. 
One of the passengers shouted out of the window, and 
| his cries being heard by the passengers in the adjoining 
carriages, at length the attention of the guard was 


attracted. The train was brought to a stand near Tam- | timber wedges. There are no metal socket or 


It appears that the body of one of the carriages in the 


| causes of the high rate of its mortality bills :-— 


| 
“PriguTrcL ACCIDENT IW A Fire Manvractory.— 
On Friday se’nnight a frightful accident occurred at the 
| file manufactory of Mesers. Blake, Brothers, Sheffield, by 
the breaking of a large grindstone. A young man, named 
| John M‘Donald, twenty-two years of age, was working at 
| the stone, which had been in use about a week, and pre- 
| Viously carefully tested, when, owing to the velocity with 
which it revolved—about 300 times per minute—it split 
| into three pieces, The deceased was struck and flung 
| through the roof of the grinding shed, and falling into 
| the yard was picked up dead, his head being shattered to 
| pieces,” 


Now, we venture to assert that there is not on 
our list a more common yet more easily pre- 
ventible cause of fatal accidents than the split- 
ting of these Sheffield grindstones! The mecha- 
nical law of it is so simple and easily understood, 
that we wonder no Government inspector has yet 
made a point of it. These ponderous stones are 
usually fixed upon a square shaft by means of 
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skeleton iron wheels bolted on each side, to dis-| need not answer the question any further than 
tribute the inertia of the revolving mass. The | to say that it is not himself. Secondly, will no 
whole pressure is concentrated on the keyhole ;| practical training teach even volunteers never 
the consequence is, when the rate of velocity be- | to trust their rifle without the test of the ramrod ? 
comes greater than the power of cohesion of the | Finally, when will the women of England and 
loose friable sandstone, that the stone &plits,| France cease to array themselves in garments 
exactly on the same principle that a block of any | which may be likened unto grave-clothes ? Or, 
other kind of stone is split by wedges, and with | at least, why not construct them of fire-proof 
the same unerring precision. Why should it not | materials ? Surely sixpenny-worth of the 
be made imperative, therefore, on the proprie-| tungstate of soda is not a very expensive 
tors of such manufactories to take all reasonable | ingredient to mix with the starch! If we 
precaution to bind their grindstones and to fit| might venture to plough alongside of Mr. 
them with cast-iron keyholes? It is really too| Ruskin, we should tell them that they are 
bad in this age of progress and mechanical in- jlike the coal-miners in their selfishness, 
vention that such flagrant outrages on our! only they risk their lives to adorn—alas ! 
common humanity should be allowed to exist.|is it adornment ?—their persons. They 
These Sheffield grindstones already do quite should remember, too, that like these under- 
sufficient damage to the lungs of the poor steel-| ground workers, they do not perish alone; and 
grinders without splitting up and shattering | that more lives than theirs may depend on 
their heads to pieces! | the foolish risks which a lovely and accomplished 

The last paragraph we shall quote under this | lady will constantly run. And so ends our 
head is really horrible to think of :— present chapter of accidents. 

** Last week two boys, aged respectively fourteen and 
ten years, fell into a pan of boiling salt at Winsford, and 
were scalded to death.” 

Why should such a possibility as this exist ? 
It would be a comparatively easy and at the UNION OF LONDON. 
same time a cheap precaution to cover those 
salt-pans with a lid of stout wicker-work, which | Tux following works have been already selected | 
would not interfere with the process of evapora- | by the prizeholders :— 
tion, and would certainly put such an accident) From the Royal Academy.—Drawing Timber 
as this without the boundaries of probability. in Picardy, R. Beavis, 250/.; Happy Idleness, 
The same principle might apply to brewers’ | Mrs. M. Robbinson, 100i.; Eventide, E. N. 
vats, and other capacious vessels, where the | Downard, 75/.; Louis XI. and Marie de Com- 
innumerable processes of boiling liquids are | mines, E. Kennedy, 731. 10s.; Returning from 
carried on. | Market, W. Fyfe, 63/.; The Doomed Tree, R. 

Hitherto we have spoken of cases where the Redgrave, R.A., 571. 15s.; The Invalid’s Friend, 
State may, and does, interfere with advantage to | 8. G. Pollard, 52/. 10s.; On the Conway, North 
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From the Royal Scottish Academy.—In Kirk- 
dale Glen, J. Faed, 301.; Southwick Water, 
Dumfries-shire, Miss F. Stoddart, 121. 12s. 

From the Water Colour Society.—Lago d’Iseo, 
C. Smith, 527. 10s.; Cornfield at Streatham, 
C. Smith, 52/. 10s.; In the Pass of Llanberis, 
D. Cox, jan., 50/.; Ro, near Conway, D. Cox, 
jan., 421.; Ophelia, Mrs. H. Criddle, 361. 15s.; 
Canale della Posta, Venice, W. Callow, 311. 10s.; 
The Dacres Monument, Hurstmonceaux, J. Nash, 
151. 15s.; Capri, Bay of Naples, P. J. Naftel, 
151. 15s. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colour.—Deborah sitting in Judgment, H. War- 
ren, 1501.; On the Cornice, Gulf of Genoa, C. 
Vacher, 521. 10s.; Looking across the Gulf of 
Suez, C. Vacher, 501.; The River Tees, near 
Rokeby, J. W. Whymper, 301.; At Studland, 
Dorset, J. H. Mole, 301.; A Pleasant Look-out, 
C. H. Weigall, 25/.; The Tower Rock, Mewslade, 
J. G. Philp, 231.; On the River Avon, Shipley 
Bridge, P. Mitchell, 26]. 5s.; The Outlet of 
Llyn Idwal, J. C. Reed, 20/.; The First Taran- 
tella, A. Bouviers, 161.; Changing the Pastures, 
H. Maplestone, 15/. 15s.; A Mountain Road, 
H. C. Pidgeon, 15/. 15s.; The Old Eschenheimer 
Tower and Gate, at Francfort, T. 8. Boys, 151.; 
A Grey Evening, Dockray, T. Sutcliffe, 111. ; 
Returning from the Harvest-field, H. Maple- 


lstone, 15/.; A Music Lesson, H. Warren, 


10/. 10s.; Cullercoats, Northumberland, E. Hayes, 
101. 

From the General Exhibition of Water Colour 
Drawings.—On the Thames at Hurley, F. Walton, 
171. 17s.; Fosse Rofin, on the Conway, T. 
Pritchard, 201. 











the saving of human life. But we cannot leave Wales, J. Uwins, 50l.; The Tomb of Grace 
the subject without a single allusion to accidents Darling, C. W. Nicholls, 501. ; Out of the Life- 
of another order, in which the entire responsi- boat, A. Farmer, 50l.; Cavaliers and Round- 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION.* 





bility must necessarily reside with the indivi-| heads, A. Cooper, R.A., 361. 15s, ; A First Lesson, 


In a certain sense, architecture may be called 


dual. The first may belong to the category of | C. Rossiter, 36/. 15s.; The Prisoner of War, J. A. ‘the prose, as sculpture and painting are the 
sporting accidents, and its locality lies on the | Fitzgerald, 35!.; Rest—study for a larger pic- | poetry, of art. Its first principles are truthfal- 


sea coast of the Scottish highlands :— 


“Darerapret DeatTu.—On Tuesday, a boy named Grant, 
son of Mr. Joseph Grant, Ousdale, near the Ord, fell over 


the rocks at Ousdele while gathering seafowls’ eggs, and, 


falling a distance of more than 300 ft. was dashed to pieces, 
»00r fellow was only about twelve years of age.” — 


The 
Serlore Ensign. 


The second belongs to the numerous and in- | 
creasing class of volunteer accidents; but this 


one we think is of peculiarly painful character. 


“Fatat Acctpent to a VotuntTerr.—A lamentable 
accident, resulting fatally, occurred to a oung Scotch 
gentleman, named George Stewart, on Wednesday after- 
noon, at Winchester, Deceased, who was being educated 


at Winchester College, was a member of the cadet corps 


of the Volunteer Rifles, raised and maintained by that 
learned and venerable institution. Some of the college 
volunteers were at target-practice at the rifle-butts on 
Teg Down on Wednesday, and towards the close of the 


firmg a young gentleman named Sewell (also a member of | 
the corps) took a loaded rifle from the ground, and not | 


having a cap upon the nipple, presumed that it was un- 
loaded. Sewell placed a cap upon the rifle, poivted the 


weapon at another person’s hand for the purpose of 


‘sighting’ it, itis presumed, or in some juvenile frolic, 
pulled the trigger, and in an instant the fatal bullet had 


8) through the fingers of the upraised hand and into | 
thet g e 


breast of poor Stewart, who immediately exclaimed 
that he was wounded. He was promptly conveyed from 
the ground and medical assistance procured, but all efforts 
were unavailing, ‘and he expired in\a few hours, The 
father of the deceased was formerly member for Cam- 
‘bridge.”—Morning Post. 


Our last illustration, we apprehend is due to 
Crinoline, or to that cognate category of light 
muslin which every year lays low some of our 
fairest women, and carries grief and gloomy 
sorrow into the bosom of some of our dearest 
friends. 

“Merancnoty AccripEnt,—An accident, which unhap- 
pily terminated fatally, and which has thrown a gloom 
over a large circle of friends, occurred at the house of the 
‘Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, 23, Ainslie-place, on Wednesday 
evening. Miss Lucy Cochrane, niece of the Venerable 
Dean by his lady's side, while sitting with him in his 
dressing-room, discovered that her clothes were on fire. 
Miss Cochrane rushed to the lobby staircase, in the hope, 
it is sup , of getting assistance. One of the servants, 
attracted by her screams, caught the young lady at the 
foot of the stair, and, with great presence of mind, threw 
a piece of carpeting over her. Admiral Ramsay was 
likewise immediately at Miss Cochrane’s side, and assisted 
in extinguishing the flames. Professor Henderson was at 
once sent for, and he called in Professor Spence, who 
continued with the suffering lady all night; but she was 
so much scorched, and ber nervous system had received 
such a severe shock, that she expired yesterday forenoon. 
As there was no fire in the room in which Miss Cochrane 
first discovered that her dress was burning, and as she 

been a short time in the room before making the dis- 
covery, the tire must have been smouldering in her dress 
for some time. Miss Cochrane was about twenty-two 

ears of age, was the daughter of Rupert Johu Cochrane, 

., New York, and was ona visit to Dean Ramsay when 
the melancholy accident happened.”’— Scot 


Now, in the first place, who is to blame for 
the death of a fine boy—too brave, perhaps— 





| Coed, J. Syer, 75l.; Blackberry - gathering, | 


ture—F. W. Hulme, 30/.; View in Nottingham- | ness, good sense, and perspicuity. In its higher 
|shire, J. Thors, 25!.; Rough Pastures, W. 8. | walks, it grows eloquent and rhythmical ; highly 
| Rose, 107. | poetical in form and in purpose; aimting at the 
| From the British Institution —Luzern, from | expression of sentiment more than of use, in a 


| 


| the Lake, G. C. Stanfield, 1001.; Whitby Har-| purely oratorical spirit: but, even here, intelli- 
|bour, E. J. Niemann, 75l.; Frozen Out, G. D.| gence and sound reason exert a controlling in- 
| Leslie, 631.; A Rough Road over the Heath, fyence, and elsewhere they rule with absolute 
|G. Cole, 631.; Frait, Miss E. H. Stannard, 501. ; authority. Considerations of method, order, 
|The Tangled Thread, M. Claxton, 50/.; In the | form, clearness, precision, and sobriety, are what 
| Lledr Valley, J. Godet, 401, ; Making the | make a good working style, both in writing and 
| Bouquet, J. C. Thorn, 35!.; Shorthorns, A. Cor- | jn building ; and they demand the same qualities 
| bould, 30/. ; View of th> Pool of London, F. Mol- | in the workman,—a quick and sensitive intelli- 
tino, 25/.; Uncle Charles’s Favourites, G. Hep- | gence; an open, flexible, and cultivated mind. 
per, 251.; Croquet in the Time of Charles I1.; | Jn both, the higher paths can be trodden by genius 
| J. Barker, 251.; Highland Stags, R. Cleminson, lalone. That work can wait till genius comes. 
201.; Mumbles Lighthouse, H. K. Taylor, 151. ; | But there is in both a great and indispensable 
Waiting for the Tide, A. Webb, 201. work, a work that cannot wait, a work which 
From the Soctety of British Artists.—Resting | every-day necessities require to have done 
at Plough, J. Tennant, 150/.; Dutch Vessel | somehow; and it is of the highest advantage 
entering Shields Harbour, E. Hayes, 100l.;'/t> the culture of every community, that in 
Scene on the little Neath, J. C. Ward, 1051.;' this work, both of literature and architecture, 
Gipsy Girls, W. Shayer, 85/.; A Carp Pond at the best methods and ideas should everywhere 
Ockham, E. J. Cobbett, 84i.; Near Bettws-y- | prevail. 
It is in establishing a high critical standard of 
E. a. Cobbett, 751; View in Richmond Park, | performance in work of this sort, that, as I 
J. Tennant, 70/.; Three Bluebottles, C. Stuart,| haye said, educational institutions find their 
501. ; On the Teign, Chagford, W. Williams, 601. ; proper vocation. And it is as true here, when 
Near Weald, Essex, J. E. Meadows, 50l.; A) we are treating of style, as it was just now when 
Welsh Spring, E. J. Cobbett, 451.; A Vessel | we were speaking of the mere utilities, that, in 
ashore on Whitley Rocks, E. Hayes, 45/.; Ulls-| the nature of things, an organized institution 
water from Patterdale, J.T. Walton, 40/.; The) has, in this work, altogether the advantage of 
Harbour and Pier of Watchett, H. K. Taylor, private enterprise. This thought has been re- 
40l.; The Fern-gatherer, 8. B. Godbold, 401. ; cently developed, in its literary relations, with 
Coast Scene near Eastbourne, J. Tennant,/ . much brilliancy and candour, by a critic 
40l.; The Calf-shed, J. Henzell, 401.; Gleaners,| whose name is identified, in this community at 
W. Shayer, 35/.; The Present, J. A. Fitz- least, with the best criticism of the day, that it 
gerald, 351.; On the Fal, Cornwall, W. Pitt, | is already familiar as a household word. Almost 
301.; The Mumbles Light, H. K. Taylor, 301. ; every consideration which Mr. Arnold brings 
Dunstanborough Castle, H. K. Taylor, 301.; A| forward to illustrate the advantage to be derived 
Summer’s Afternoon, Isle of Man, J. T. Peele, | to g national style from the influence of literary 
301.; The Weald of Kent, W. 8. Rose, 25l.; academies, applies almost in terms, and with a 
Whistling through the Wood, W. Bromley, peculiar appositeness, to an architectural school. 
251.; Farm-yard at Carlton, J. F. Herring,| The academies of which he speaks are indeed 
251.; A Breton Interior, A. Provis, 251.; Hay-| institutions like the French Academy, a sort of 
making, near Bolton Abbey, C. Earle, 22i.; A literary hierarchy : the school we have in mind 
Mountain Stream, N. Wales, A. Barland, 211.;/ i, 9 collection of neophytes. Both, however, 
Near Vevey, Switzerland, 8. R. Percy, 201.; A} tend alike to establish a high standard of per- 
Lane in Summer Time, ©. L. Coppard, 201.;| formance, and may, so far, be spoken of in 
Near Walton-on-the-Naze, J. E. Meadows, 20l.;| identical terms. I cannot deny myself the 
Stepping-stones on the Lledr, J. J. Curnock, 204.; pleasure, in further illustration of this, of 
On the Thames near Henley, C. Pearson, 151. ; Bie are nl 
Enerdale Lake, T. C. Cracknell, 15/.; Amongst| , From ‘An Outline of a Course of Architectural 
the Mountains, J. Carlisle, 15. ; ‘‘ Will he buy?” | tastruction,” by Mr. William R. Ware, Professor of 
W. Pilsbury, 101. 10s.; The Mouth of the] Architecture in the School of the Massachusetts ins 


1 before the Society of Arts of that 
Thames, C. Danby, 10/. 10s.; Great at Cards, of Technology, oe gp cates: Fash mgr toe 


Institute, wit ie 
C. P. Slocombe, 10/.; Old Toll-house, Setzel, on aor ‘The first part of the “Outline” treats of the study 











who scrambles over a cliff 300 ft. high? We 





the Rhine, A. H. Vickers, 10/. of architecture as a useful art. 
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transcribing a few sentences from Mr. Arnold’s 
re essay :— 

; *€ An institution like the French Academy—an institu- 
tion owing its existence to a national bent towards the 
things of the mind, towards culture, towards clearness, 

i correctness, and propriety in thinking and speaking, and 

; in its turn promoting this bent—sets standards in a 

J number of directions, and creates, in all these directions, 

4 a force of educated opinion, checking and rebuking those 

4 who fall below those standards, or who set them at 

. . Itis not that there do not exist in 


s) mought. . . - 

if England, as well as in France, a number of people per- 
i fectly well able to discern what is good in these matters 
a from what is bad, and preferring what is good: but they 
f are isolated; they form no powerful body of opinion; 


they are not strong enough to set a standard, up to which 

even the journeyman-work of literature must be brought, 

if it is to be vendible. Ignorance and charlatanism, in 

work of this kind, are always trying to pass off their wares 
a as excellent, and to cry down criticism as the voice of an 
u insignificant, over-fastidious minority: they easily per- 
i euade the multitude that this is so when the minority is 
y, scattered about as it is here; not so easily when it is 
PY banded together, as in the French Academy.” 


It remains, then, for us to consider how we 
had best take up this instruction in architecture 





proper, so as to inculcate sound and serviceable 
: ideas in regard to architectural composition and | 
A design. There may be good building without | 
it; but there can be no good architecture unless | 
it is taught, and taught well. The question is 
twofold: what shall be taught, and how shall | 
the instruction be given ? 
The first part of the question is already | 
? answered in general terms. The thing to be) 
i taught is the theory and practice of architec- | 
tural design ; and this is to be learned by study- | 
ing its history, which everywhere illustrates its | 
principles, and its principles, everywhere illus- | 
trated by its history. These principles have an | 
independent existence and an abstract value; 
they are unchanged through all the changes of | 


teristic solution they demand. 


toeach? What course of study can satisfy the | 





learn to design buildings out of the depths of 
their own consciousness. It is not impossible 
that serious objections are to be urged against 
it on theoretical or practical grounds, and it 
should of course, before being put in practice, be 
subjected to every test which criticism can bring 
to bear upon it. 

These inventive studies I would alternate with 
other studies purely acquisitive ; the deductive 
and synthetical method should give place to the 
inductive and analytical; the class now taking 
up a purely historical course, and discussing one 
by one, in their order of development, all ‘the 
great styles of the past. They should be criti- 
vally examined to see what they have to con- 
tribute in illustration of permanent and universal 
principles: but, at the same time, they should 
be studied as an expresssion of the age which 
produced them ; and whatever assistance litera- 
ture and scholarship and mwsthetic and philo- 
sophical criticism can give in understanding the 
age, and discriminating the thought and feeling 
really at work in its architecture, should be 
afforded the student. At least, he should be 
encouraged to inquire not only what was done, 
but why, and the proper means of answering 
the question pointed out and set within his 
reach. Meanwhile, I would have all his work,— 
drawing, sketching, water-colours, modelling, 
carving, whatever might be in hand,—directed 
to the same channel ; and if, for instance, Egypt 
were in turn, I would have nothing but Egyptian 


work ; so that he might, if possible, breathe the | 


very atmosphere of the civilization, and sym- 
pathize with its artistic manifestation. And, 
while sketches and memoranda were accumu- 
lating (and, throughout the whole, the constant 
employment of sketch-books and note-books 


himself the elements of which it is composed. 
If he has no good use to put them to, he will put 
them to a bad one; just as ip the enthusiasm 
which followed Stewart and Revett’s researches, 
all Christendom blossomed out with Doric banks, 
mints, and custom-houses ; and we have to this 
day little pine Parthenons all over New England. 
Even now, our country carpenters, who retain 
the traditions of fifty years ago, will work a 
hyperbolic moulding upon the gutter of a barn, 
and carry it up the gable after the manner of 
the Athenians. But the exercises in restoration, 
or antique design, besides testing and fixing the 
student’s knowledge of it, afford a legitimate 
outlet for this enthusiasm; and there only re. 
mains the spirit of the old time, giving life, not 
the dead form. The student may imitate,—he 
cannot help doing so,—but he will not copy. 

It seems to me, that, by the time he gets out 
of his cottages and barns up to his markets and 
warehouses, every thing in the historical styles 
he has meanwhile been studying that is living 
and true, really germane to his own life, that is 


.to say, really good for this nineteenth century, 


will have grown plastic in his hand; these old 
seeds will take root in his mind, if there is in it 
any richness of earth; and, the ancient stock 
entwining with the modern, the instinctive and 
natural tendencies of his fancy will rather be 
strengthened than stifled; so that his public 
buildings, when he comes to them, may reason- 
ably show a mind at once full and free, and a 
method learned without being pedantic, eclectie 
without patchwork, simple and original without 
meagreness or caprice. 

To say that such a result supposes, on the 
part of the pupil, talents of no common order, is 





true: indeed, only the man of genius could carry 


7 the past; and it is by their light, not by follow- | would be a matter of course), I would have some | such a system to its fical success. But this is 
; ing the precedents of bygone ages, that we must | good example of the style well drawn out, each | only saying that the future problem of architec- 

hope to find, for the new and strange problems student perhaps taking a different building; | ture is one which it requires the highest order of 

of the future, the simple, truthful, and charac- and, when the materials were pretty well in| mental power to solve, which nobody would 
Is there any | hand, I would have all make a design upon a |deny. What I would ciaim for such a system of 
scheme of instruction that can contemplate at | Subject assigned,—a restoration, or perhaps a| instruction is, not only that the best minds 
once both aspects of the subject, and do justice | simple original building, not a modern building | might be subjected to it without injury,—a thing 


in the ancient style, that is mere masquerading, | that can be said of but few of the methods of 


’ legitimate demand of the student for such a but an ancient building, such as the ancients | instruction now in vogue in any department of 
knowledge of the past, as shall fortify him with might themselves have built if they had chosen. | learning,—and that their best and most sensi- 
all the experience of the race, and, at the same And now the study of lines and mouldings, and | tive capacities would be by it fostered and 


time, leave him free from prejudice and pedantry, /masses and sky-lines, and geometrical design, | generously developed; but that it would afford 
|a wholesome and manly school for the develop- 


and the prestige of authority, to apply these! 
principles simply and frankly to the work of the | 
future and the present ? 

It is perhaps not impossible to meet, or rather 
get round, the difficulty; the difficulty of dis. | 
criminating nicely between memory and inven- 
tion, between pedantical learning and wholesome | 
knowledge ; the forbidden work of copying, and | 
' the legitimate and indispensable work of imita- | 
a tion; by keeping the two things as far apart as 
may be to start with, and not letting students | 
enter the region where the difficulty and conflict 
are felt, until they are somewhat robust and 
mature through practice and experience. They 
might carry on together an @ priori and an a 
posterior’ course of study; alternating, so to 
speak, the subjective and the objective, the 
synthetic and analytical methods, nature with 
historic art, the future and the past. There 


Py might be one course of design founded on 
Bee general principles,—the laws of harmony and 
| fare proportion, the study of natural forms and their 
fi’ conventional adaptation to design, of the con- 
His trast and gradation of colour and form, and the 


Be expression and composition of abstract lines. 
He This would be the esthetic training, and the 
‘fe! ueeful should accompany it ; the class being set 
a to design barns, sheds, cottages, country-houses, 
+ railroad stations, markets, &c., where they would 
pi be able to keep strictly to the requirements of 
Ha convenience, and need have no temptation to 
indulge in the styles of the past; relying for 
effect only upon outlines, masses, light and 
shadow, or such other means of ornament and 
zesthetic expression as their other d priori studies 
hy might suggest. I think that by keeping to a 
Be small scale in the drawings, and not paying more 
‘i attention to details than the state of progress 
warrants, something might thus be done to 
encourage a habit of simplicity and frankness 
in the treatment of architectural problems,—a 
habit of working up from the requirements of 
the problem to the ensemble, and thence to the 
detail, and not vice versi, which, if it could 
I obtain, would put new character and expression 
it into our building, and could not fail to produce 
: the only originality of style that is possible or 
desirable. 

Such a course is, I know, open to the reproach 
of attempting to reconstruct civilization out of 
abstract ideas, and of trying to make students 











and nature and the conventialization of nature, 
would all come into this historical chapter, as 
matter, not now of experiment, but of expe- 
rience. 

And it should be an object of especial care in 
these historical studies to distinguish the moral 
from the zsthetic qualities of ancient work, as is 
not always done in architectural criticism. 
There is a great deal of work, especially early 
work, which is so natural and truthful as to be 
an absolute expression of the civilization which 
produced it, and of the traditions and exigencies 
by which it was shaped, affording most interest- 
ing and instructive examples of the spirit in 
which the work of an unsophisticated age is 
done. But it may be all this, and still be quite 
destitute of artistic merit; it may illustrate 
none of the principles of composition or design. 
On the other hand, a great deal of work, es- 
pecially late work, is deficient in these qualities, 
but full of delicate feeling, illustrating these 
principles in every line. The best work of the 
best ages has both kinds of excellence; but it is 
important for criticism to note, that truth may 
exist without beauty, and beauty without truth, 
and not to praise or condemn, in either respect, 
without raising a question as to the other. 

The effect of these studies would of course be 
felt when the students returned to the other 
tack. They would not be able to look with un- 
prejudiced eyes, and their reasoning would show 
a bias. All nature would now suggest Egyptian 
types; the most obvious treatment of natural 
forms and the most expressive turn of abstract 
lines would seem now to be the Egyptian. Very 
well. No harm is done, if they are adopted, 
because they seem to be natural, and are not in- 
tentionally borrowed ; and against this borrow- 
ing, or stealing, or using the admirable remains 
of other ages, I think the subjects of this dis. 
cipline would have two safeguards. In the first 
place, their habitual attitude would be hostile 
to it, the contrary principle of working alto- 
gether in the present in modern work being 
made a fundamental principle; and, in the 





second place, the natural and inevitable impulse 
to copy would find a legitimate channel in the 
prescribed task of restoration, and there would 
spend its force. After studying the remains of 
any style, one cannot but desire, in proportion 





as he is possessed of its spirit, to manipulate for 





ment of any mind, of whatever kind and degree 
of power, warming into activity every germ of 
originality, and giving to every variety of talent 
a fair field for its exercise. That it would re- 
quire a high order of ability to administer such 
a scheme so as to make the most of it, is also 
true; but a good system is one which, while it 
admits of the employment of the rarest ability 
in carrying it out, and indeed contemplates 
taking advantage of the best talent that may 
offer, yet does not demand for its satisfactory 
working much more than common intelligence 
and fidelity. I suppose this is as true in educa- 
tion as it is in government. 

The remaining question—how all this instruc- 
tion shall be given—depends for its answer upon 
the appliances the Institute can bring to bear 
upon it, and upon the condition of the profession 
in this community. A great deal of teaching 
would have to be given within the walls of the 
school, either by the regular corps of instructors, 
or by persons invited, from time to time, to give 
special courses on special subjects. History and 
antiquities admit, and indeed require, that what- 
ever special learning there is in the community 
shall be availed of. Certain topics would re- 
quire to be treated by experts, and the Institute 
would have to call in, from time to time, the aid 
of the best men the community affords to speak 
with authority and inspiration upon them, But 
very many of these topics, even those most diffi- 
cult to discuss, are susceptible of perfectly 
satisfactory treatment, by means of what I may 
call a merely literary method. The geometrical 
theory of proportions, for example, is a subject 
upon which a great deal has been said by able 
men, and which constantly comes up for yn 
sion without any conclusion being reached. It 
is too important to be passed over in silence, 
while not one man in ten thousand could be ex- 
pected to have anything to say on the subject 
worth hearing. But any intelligent person, by 
collecting and collating what has been said upom 
it, discovering the points of agreement and of 
contradiction among his authors, would be able 
at the conclusion of his studies to form a just 
opinion on the general question, and to convey 
to our classes a greater amount of useful infor- 
mation upon it than ever was imparted ; and the 
same may be said of many other topics. Lite- 
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rature is full of fragmentary discussions of great 
value, but they are as much out of use as if they 
had never been printed. It is in the power of 
the School, by the use of this literary 
procedure, nb only to campensate itself for the 
absence of men of original genius, in those walks 
where men of genius are not readily to be found, 
but to do a great and much-needed service, by 
bringing into use these hidden treasures of 
thought and egiticism. 

The School would, of course, prescribe the 
work to be done, month by month; give out the 
problems to be solved, or programmes to be 
fulfilled ; fix the times and conditions of exami- 
nations, and @ppoint the examiners. The prin- 
ciple that instructors should not sit in judg- 
ment upon the work of their own pupils should 
be strictly adhered to. It would probably be 
found perfectly practicable to obtain competent 
jories among amateurs and architects not in any 
way connected with the school. The great 
stimulus to bederived from the exhibition of the | 
competitive drawings, and the publication of the | 
names of the successful men, should not, of | 
course, be foragene. Whether it is best for the 
pupils to do their work in the school, under the | 





The range of studies is comformable to the 
course sketched above; and it is gratifying to 
of giving to draughtsmen, as well ag to arehi- 
tects, a superiar culture. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cambridge School.—The excursion of this 
school will be made this year to Wimpele. The 
Earl and Countess of Hardwicke have kindly 
offered all facilities for the gratification of the 
excursionists. The usual sketching prizes will 
be given ; first prize, 11. 7s. ; second prize, 10s. 6d. 

Dorchester.—An effort is now being made to 
establish a school of art in Dorchester. The 
Rev. B. L. Watgen has been appointed provisional 
honorary seeretary, and authorised te write to 


the borough members and others to ascertain | 


what amount @f pecuniary support may in the 
outset be relied upon. Should some guch sum 
as 1001. be subseribed, in a short time, the local 
Frpress says, a ladies’ class in mornings, a school 
class in afternooms, and an artisans’ class in 


ing certain pestilential localities noticed in an 
article which recently appeared im ihe Birming- 
ham Daily Post. Pye extensive field is open 
for sanitary improvements here, as well as at 
| Bilston, where an official inquiry is also to be 
made. 

Willenhall.—The local board of health have 
appointed a committee of four members, to go 
round the town and inspect every place where a 
nuisance ig said to exist. By this means the 
defects of the town may be discovered and 
remedied. In some quarters there is a disposi- 
tion for being excessively tolerant as regards the 
keeping of pigs. 

West Bromwich.—At a recent meeting of the 
local commissioners, five clergymen presented a 
memorial, complaining of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the town, and particularly remonstrating 
against the course the Board had taken in re- 
fusing to adopt the “ Smoke Congmmption Act.” 
|The clergymen who signed this memorial at- 
| tended at the meeting of commissioners, when 
they were asked to support their general state- 
| ment by poimting out partionlar instances of 
| neglect er error. This they proceeded to do, the 
'cases mentioned being sufficiently numerous to 





supervision and instruction of the professors, or | evenings, two or three days each week, will be | occupy the Board some time in their correction. 


whether they had best put themselves under the 
instruction of the different architects in the | 
town, and comp to the school only for leetapes 


and examination, and te receive the programmes | 


established. 
The Penzancz School.—The imterior of the 


school has been decorated by the pupils and |forty 


teachers, and the casts and models renovated. 


| The interview being over, the inspector to the 
| Board reported that, between May 30 and June12, 
mew cases of nuisance had arisen in 
the place, half of them being occasioned by 


of the work they are to do, is a question ef ad. | The gas-lighting has also been improved,and the inefficiemt drainage. He recommended that 


ministration which has been variously answered 
in the schools of art abroad, and may here be 
left for future decision. The latter methad is 
that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts; and mampoof 
the architects in Paris have cateliers expuenaly | 
devoted to their pupils, who pursue, under their | 
direction, the studies prescribed by the sehool, | 
or qualify themselves for admission into ii A | 
student in the atelier of M. André, thus de- 
scribes to me the details of this system :— 

**Once a month we assemble in the loges of themehool, 
and there find programmes which are to be ‘ rendered’ | 
in a month, six weeks, or two months, according tedheir 
difficulty. At the end of the day, we leave in theadhool 
an esquisse, or sketch of our idea of the way in whidhthe | 
requirements should be met, giving plan, sectiem, and | 
elevation in the simplest forms possible, merely indigating 
the motif. Indeed, it is quite an art to know howe in- 
dicate an esquisse in such a manner as to fulfil the segmire- 
ments of the programme, and yet leave the most ground 
for changes in studying it out. You leave your eriginal 
sketch in the hands of an officer of the school, and carry 
home with you a copy or tracing. When the prejef is 
handed in, the esquisses are compared with the mendus, 
and those who have changed to much are put horadle con- | 
cours. The other projets are judged and receive memtiens, 
half-mentions, and, in the dest class, medals of different 
degrees. In the second class they only give medals to 
projets of construction of superior merit. The esgmisse | 
carried off is shown to the patron, who directs your | 
studies upon it, indicates the F vento and tells yon, from 
day to day, his opinion of what you are doing. | 

** Half-way between the esquisses and the renduseome | 
the exquisses-erquisses, 80 called because they are all dome 
m one day, completely rendered. You are allowed twetvo 
hours to do them in; and they must be completed, 
coloured, and washed in ink, by nine o’clock. They are | 
capital exercises, and I would give one once a fortnight if 
I had pupils. The programmes, of course, must be short, | 
and the scale demanded be rather small. The system of | 
the school is concours, Concours for architecture, concours | 
for construction, perspective, mathematics, descriptive 
geometry. You pass from the second class to the first by 
means of concours; and, in fact, emulation is the watch- 
word. .., All the work, except the esquisses, is done in 
the atelier. There are courses of lectures at the echool; 
but the real work is done at the atelier,” 


This example shows how the whole body of 
architects in the city may be made to co-operate 
in the work of the Institute, without embarrass- 
ing it by any official connexion. 

The methods pursued in the Kensington 
schools in London are, I believe, entirely dif- 
ferent ; the pupils receiving their instruction 
from the professors in the school, and doing all 
their work within its walls. The changes made 
in administration of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
by the decree of Nov. 13, 1863, contemplate an 
approach to the English system, so far at least 
as to establish a certain mumber of ateliers 
within the school. I do not know all the 
reasons for the proposed change, nor do I know 
whether this provision of the decree has been 
carried out in practice. 

I have not been able to learn anything, but its 
name, of the new Ecole Centrale de I’ Architec- 
ture. 

Of the administration of the English schools 
I have found it difficult to learn anything in 
detail, either in regard to that at Kensington, 
or those established under the patronage of the 
Royal Institate of British Architects and the 
Architectural Association. I have seen, how- 
ever, @ programme proposed by the Institute for 
test examinations, to be voluntarily undertaken 
by draughtsmen and architects who may desire 
to establish their claim to public confidence. 





floor repaired. Numerous prizes have been got 


by the students, but the result of the competi- 


tion for national medals is not yet stated. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Reading.—Mr. Woodman, the borough sur- 
veyor, has published in a pamphlet the result of 
his inquiries, in the shape of a report to the 
Local Board of Health, as to the best method of 
disposing of the town sewage. He states that 
he has visited Croydon, Norwood, Worthing, 
Edinburgh, Carlisle, and Worksop. The following 
paragraph summarises the conelusions at which 
Mr. Woodman has arrived :—“ Tn my judgment, 
the practical result to be derived from this 
inquiry is, that the sewage of Reading can be 
utilized without pollution of rivers, with perfect 
freedom from injurious for unpleasant results, 
and at a trifling cost, and therefore should re- 
move any prejudice which may have existed 
towards the drainage of the town. The value of 
the sewage would in this, as in other towns, 
materially reduce the annual rate entailed by so 


| great a boon.” 


Cheltenkam.—In accordance with a reaolution 
passed by the Local Improvement Commissioners 
a committee appointed “To personally inspect 
and inquire into the sewerage system at present 
in operation at Stroud, Croydon, and elsewhere, 
and report the result of such inspection and 
inquiry to the Board at a future meeting,” have 
visited Stroud and Croydon, and alzo the Chel- 
tenham works; and after expressing their 
approval and appreciation of the great care and 
forethought shown by Mr. Humphris (their sur- 
veyor) in the carrying out the works hitherto 
during a period when knowledge of the disposal 
of the sewerage of large towns was very im- 
perfect ; the report thus concludes :— 

‘There can be little doubt now, that when irrigationcan 
be — it is the best mode of dealing with this much- 
vexed question, As the result of their inspection and a 
fall consideration of the subject, your committee are of 
opinion that the retention of the sewerage of the town 
in the hands of the Board, and the consequent necessity 
of their dealing with individual landowners, probably, 
many in number, is most undesirable : they therefore recom- 
mend that advertisements be placed in the papers, offering 
to responsible parties to dispose of the sewerage of the 
town, including the use of the tanks, &c.; but one condi- 
tion must be embodied, which is, that to whomsoever it is 
let, he should give a guarantee with approved security, to 
hold your Board harmless from all actions at law from the 
heen - of the brooks; and, as a further protection, that 

e undertake uot to pass any sewege water into the 
brooks (when practicable) till it had first passed over the 
land. In the meantime, your committee consider it to be 
most desirable that your Board should give a further trial 
of the deodorising powder, so successfully used at Stroud 
by Bird's Company, as there can be no doubt but that it 
is a most powerful deodorant, and under certain cireum- 
stances and conditions of the atmosphere, wou!d probably 
be found to be most useful.”’ 


Welverhampton.— At the recent meeting of 
the town council, several matters relating to the 
public health were brought under notice. The 
council seemed disposed to do all that was at 
once possible and necessary ; but some of the 
members appeared to treat rather lightly nui- 
sances that were manifestly injurious to the 
public health. A report is to be made concern- 


| whitewash-brushes be eupplied gratuitously to 
the poor inhabitants of the town. 

Sheffield.— At the last monthly meeting of the 
_town council, Alderman Saunders called atten- 
tion toa resolution adopted in committee, on the 
motion of Alderman Webster, ‘‘ That the borough 
surveyor be instructed to report upon the prac- 
ticability and probable cost of a temporary 
system of deodorising the sewage of the borough, 
until the question of a main outfall sewer sha!] 
be finally decided.” It was necessary, he said, 
that something should be done in this matter, as, 
to turn the whole of the sewage into the river 
below Attercliffe would undoubtedly create a 
greater nuisance at Rotherham than was caused 
at present. Alderman Beckett said he was very 
glad attention had been called to this matter, as 
from what Mr. Baxter said in London, the other 
day, it was clear application would be made on 
behalf of the Doncaster people, for an injanction 
to restrain them from turning the sewage into 
the river, if the plan sanctioned by the council 
at any previous meeting were carried out, of 
carrying the sewage by an outfall drain below 
Attercliffe, and then turning it into the river. 
Mr. Baxter had succeeded in applications for 
similar injunctions against several other towns. 
Mr. Hutchinson strongly objected to the sewage 
of the town being thrown into the river. He 
had supported the scheme for an outfall drain, 
he said, on the understanding that it was to be 
kept out of the river. 

North Shields,—The Adniiralty having refused 
to grant the request of some of the Corporations 
on the Tyne for a floating hospital, the Tyne- 
mouth Town Council, at their last meeting, re- 
solved to erect a temporary hospital for the 

| reception of sailors coming into the port who 
|might be afflicted with cholera. Mr. Thomas 
| Robson, the borough surveyor, was instructed to 
| prepare the necessary plans, and the building 
is now approaching completion in the hands of 
Mr. Taylor, builder. The site was obtained from 
the agents of the Duke of Northumberland, at a 
merely nominal rent. It is situated on the top 
of the cliff at the south-west corner of Percy- 
square, and while close to the quarantine station, 
is within easy access for the medical men of the 
‘town. The hospital is a wooden building of one 
| story, with a slate roof. The walls are made 
| double in order to secure an equality of tempe- 
|rature in the sick ward. There is provision 
| made for ventilation, and hot-water apparatus 
and baths will be placed in the scullery, the 
hospital being generally provided with require- 
ments for the comfort of patients. It is 45 ft. 
long by 22 feet broad, and 12 ft. high, and will 
contain one werd for six patients, and a dispen- 
sary and scullery. The cost of the building wil! 
amount to abont 2201., exclusive, &c., of the rent. 

New York.—It has been decided by the Board 
of Health of New York, that in cases of typhoid 
fever, cholera, yellow fever, and other diseases 
which are or may become epidemic, the police 
may enter any dwelling in which a person lies 
sick with such contagious disease, and remove 
the sufferer to the nearest hospital. All classes 
of dwellings, rich as well as poor, are to be sub- 

jected to these Official visits. 
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JASPER. 


AN immense quarry of Jasper has been opened 
near Saint-Gervais, in part of the Mont Blanc 
range of mountains, by a company, who have 
sent some remarkable specimens to Paris, some 
of which being of a beautifully pure red, without 
veins, somewhat resembling the marble known 


as the Rosso antico. The working of the Saint- | 


Gervais jasper quarries may lead to the dis- 
covery of veins richer still, since the works have 
hitherto been very limited, as there seems to be 
a vast bed of jasper, and an almost unlimited 
supply. The quarry is 5 acres in extent, and 
the depth to which it can be worked is 22 yards ; 
this will give about 1,040,000 tons of jasper 
available in that quarry alone. Formerly, jasper 
used in Continental edifices was imported from 
Siberia and Russia; but it is now rarely em- 
ployed except for brooches and other jewelry, 
the variety most prized being of a green colour, 
with red spots, known by the name of b/oodst one. 
It is also used for pedestals for bronzes, &c. The 
Saint-Gervais jaspers can be furnished of suffi- 


cient dimensions for the ornamentation of public | 


buildings and first-class residences, as slabs, 
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panels, pillars, &c., cut and polished. Among 
the several orders given to the company, we 
may cite that of M. Garnier, the able architect 
of the new opera-house in Paris, who has 
ordered twelve jasper columns and forty medal- 
lions, for the decoration of the state saloons. 








CORNHILL CHAMBERS, LONDON. 


Tuls building has been erected by a private 
company of shareholders, and is situated near 


, the junction of Cornhill with Bishopsgate-street. | 


It occupies the site of four old houses, with a 
superficial area of about 4,000 ft., and has 
| frontages to Cornhill, Bishopsgate-street, and 
| White Lion-court. It was originally intended to 
' obtain the house at the corner of these streets, 
in addition to the present block, so as to con- 
tinue the elevation entirely round into Bishops- 
gate-street, whereby the effect of the whole 
would have been materially improved; but the 
company were unable to come to terms with one 
| of the leaseholders, 
| The building is divided into three blocks of 
| offices fronting to the several public ways above 





mentioned, with a central staircase, as shown on 
the plan. In the basement are extensive cellars, 
| suitable for wine merchants or similar busi- 
nesses. The ground and first-floor are subdi- 
vided as little as possible, but have additional 
fireplaces for the convenience of tenants who 
may require to divide the space by screens or 
otherwise. The upper stories are arranged in 
smaller rooms as suites of offices, with doors of 
communication “etween. The top story has 
| dwelling-rooms for the housekeeper and other 
accommodation. 

The two principal fronts are faced with Tis- 
bury stone, which has been comparatively 
little used in London, but is said to stand well 
| the London atmosphere, and is cheaper, more 
easily worked, and of a warmer tint than Port- 
land. Polished Aberdeen granite is used for the 
| pilasters and shafts. 

The works have been executed from the de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe, architect. The contrac- 
tors were Messrs. Browne & Robinson, who have 
carried out the works satisfactorily. The amount 
of the original contract is 14,0901., and the total 
cost 14,4171. 
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CONCRETE FOR SEA WORKS. 


A paper has been read by M. Poirel before 
the French Academy on this important subject. 
M. Poirel is the author of a work* which, 
he states, has become a sort of text-book 
for engineers ; and having had much experience, 
he considers himself entitled to speak with some 
degree of confidence. His plan of making mortar 
for the formation of concrete blocks is to take 
Roman pozzuolana, which has been sifted through 
metallic sieves, and combine it with a rich 
hydrate of lime containing two and half times 
its weight of water. One part by bulk of this 
hydrate is mixed either with two parte of poz- 
zuolana, or with one part of pozzuolana and one 
of sea-sand, according to circumstances. When 
the concrete is to be submerged at once, the 
first plan is to be followed; but if it is to be 
dried before being used, the second method is to 





be employed. He exhibited to the Academy 
two pieces of concrete removed from blocks, | 
which had been under water from 1835 to 1842. | 
They were sufficiently hard to admit of being | 
worked into prisms with sharp edges, the mortar | 
taking the same polish as the stones which it | 
enclosed. M. Poirel made use of concrete blocks | 
of this composition at Leghorn and Algiers, the | 
pozzuolana being obtained from the ground near | 
the church of St. Paul, on the banks of the Tiber. | 
At Algiers the lime was very rich, whilst at Leg- | 
horn it was slightly hydraulic. It is the practice 
to use Roman pozzuolana in Italy, Spain, and the 
Austrian ports of the Adriatic, for making con- | 
crete blocks, and for sea works in general. In_ 
the Levant, Greece, and Turkey, pozzuolana is | 
also used, but it is obtained from the island of | 
Santorino, which is just now the scene of extra- | 
ordinary volcanic activity. He believes that 
none of the Roman cements are capable of re- 
sisting the destructive action of the salts con- 
tained in sea water, and he has no doubt but 
that all the English harbour works executed in| 
Portland cement are doomed to more or less 
speedy destruction. For the last fifteen or twenty | 
years, the use of Roman pozznolana has been 
abandoned in France, and the concrete employed 
for marine works has been made with lime from 
Theil, a village in the department of Eure, fifteen 
miles from Louviers. It was used exclusively | 
at Algiers, Toulon, Marseilles, and the harbour 
of Saida. The future will show whether these | 
blocks will resist the action of sea water as well 


| possibilities for future extension, or, more pro- 


arisen, as had been suggested, from the use of 
artificial, instead of natural pozzuolana. 

_ These remarks were made during the discus- 
sion of a paper read by the late Mr. George 
Rennie “ On the Employment of Rubble Béton, 
or Concrete, in Works of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture,” which contains, our readers may re- 
member, some valuable information on the 
subject. 








KINGSTON TOWN-HALL COMPETITION— 
IRELAND. 


In the matter of the Kingston Town-hall com- 
petition, after many months’ deliberation during 
which the competing architects were called 
upon to appear before and undergo cross-exami- 
nation by the committee, a recommendation has 
been arrived at which the committee may be 
able to carry out if they succeed in raising 
nearly three times the sum mentioned in their 
conditions; but that they will do so is so doubt- 
ful, that the position of the successful man can 
be considered little else than uncomfortable, 
if not aggravating. It is this: he has prepared 
a design that may be called superb in conception, 
and in the execution of the drawings his idea of | 
the separation of the departments is good ; ex- 
ceedingly convenient also is the provision of 





perly, completion. In this view his plan ap- 
proaches excellence; but then is it justice to | 
other competitors, that, knowing,—for know he | 
must, if his motto “ Experientia docet,” stand for | 
anything,—that his design comprehends what it 
is not possible should be carried out within the | 
means of the Commissioners, he should run the | 
risk of rendering futile the entire competition P— 
for this is generally the issue of such a practice. | 


'There may not be, among the other designs, one | 


so beautifol, but there are those—three, at | 
least, of the twelve submitted,—which provide | 
the required accommodation, and are capable of | 
being constructed within the amount at the) 
disposal of the committee ; and if a little latitude | 
be allowed, possibly by an addition of a sum | 
from 5001. to 1,000/. beyond the amount stated, 
six of the designs are fairly open for selection. | 
These are, perhaps, the designs signed, “ Nep- | 
tune,” alternative; Mr. Wm. Fogerty; Mr. E. | 
H. Carson; Mr. Charles Geoghegan; “ Be just, 
and fear not ;” and “ Alpha E.” Three of these | 
would seem calculated for execution within the | 


deem entitled to an advance. The struggle has 
lasted sixteen weeks, and the pecuniary loss has 
been immense. The unions have incurred a vast 
amount of debt, and it is calculated that there 
has been a loss of 70,0001. or 80,0001. in wages 
alone. The masters have suffered heavily, 
and several of the weaker firms have got into 
the Gazette. It should be added that ma- 
chines have already been erected, and, with their 
aid, the masters hope to be able to retain the 
pre-eminence that Sheffield has hitherto enjoyed 
in the file trade. 

Carlisle.—The Association of the Master Joiners 
and Cabinetmakers thus explain their position 
and that of their men. The wages up to the 
first of April last, were 24s. per week of fifty- 
eight hours. On that date, in accordance with 
notice sent to the masters, the men went out on 
strike for 27s. per week, which the masters see 
no necessity for giving in the present state of 
the trade. The masters proposed arbitration, and 
have received this reply :— 

** White Lion Inn, June 14th, 1566, 

Sir,—In answer to your communication of this morning 
we wish you to fully understand that we will not enter- 
tain the idea of arbitration at all, and think you ought to 
have made the proposal long since. After waiting eleven 
weeks, we will adhere to our original proposal, and take 
nothing less than our first demand. 

We are, yours respectfully, 
Tue Jorners or CaRLisiE.” 

The Masters’ Association, at their committee 
meeting, unanimously resolved to postpone any 
further meetings of the Association for a month, 
to give the men time to reconsider their deter- 
mination. 

Belfast.—The greater number of the carpenters 
in the employment of builders in this town are 
now on strike. Hitherto the carpenters have 
had three-quarters of an hour for breakfast and 
a like interval for dinner, and they recently gave 
notice that they wished to negotiate for an hour 
for each meal. Some of the employers have 
given the hour. A number, however, have not 
acceded to the demand, and a strike has been 
the result. In the mills the carpenters cannot 
reasonably expect the hour, it seems, but it is 
understood that an equivalent in wages to the 
extra quarter of an hour will be paid. 

Miscellaneous.—Mr. B. Cochrane recently gave 
notice in the Commons, that on the 29th of 
June, he would call attention to the dangerous 
increase in the organisation of trades unions. 
——-In a recent police case, in which one Joseph 
Hill, a ticket-of-leave man, was found guilty of 


amount stipulated. And truly it is scarcely | stealing a leg of mutton, which he stole while em- 
| fair to permit any extension. | ployed by his master in painting the prosecutor’s 


The designs recommended by the Town Com- | Shop, it transpired in court that masters in the 
| building trade were not allowed to inquire into 


as those of which Roman pozzuolana is an in- 
gredient. M. Poirel regards this as the only 
material capable of forming a perfect concrete 
for marine works. Another cause for anxiety is 


that whereas, when the use of pozzuolana was 
first abandoned, builders were careful to obtain 
the limestone from Theil, and burn it under their 
own inspection, so as to avoid all chance of bad | 
burning, and even of fraud, it is now the 
practice to receive it from a contractor without 
taking proper precautions to ascertain that the 
quality is really what it professes to be. “ By 
abandoning pozzuolana, engineers have volunta- 
rily deprived themselves of the advantages 
which it possesses of communicating resisting 
properties to mortar, which increase according 
as the lime with which it is mixed is more 
hydraulic. This property has become of mach 
greater importance since the labours of M. Vicat 
have proved the existence, in so many localities, 
of limes possessing a greater or lesser degree of 
hydraulicity.” Economical considerations have 
doubtless caused this radical change; but 
M. Poirel says that this is quite a secondary 
question, owing to the small proportion of 
pozzuolana required in the manufacture of con- 
crete blocks. 

With reference to the new harbour works at 
Algiers, we may mention that the late Mr. 
Robert Stephenson stated, in 1857, that “the 
breakwater was not water-tight, and it was evi- 
dent that considerable disintegration had taken 
place, as large cavities existed in the work. 
When the sea was agitated it was scarcely pos- 
sible to walk on the mole on account of the jets 
of water which were driven through the aper- 
tures, with great velocity, to a considerable 
distance. The local engineers anticipated that 
these cavities would eventually be closed by the 
accretions of shells, by which several had been 
already stopped; but this presumed that the 
disintegration of the blocks would not also pro- 
gress. Possibly this disintegration might have 





* “ Mémoire sur les Travaux 4 la Mer, comprenant 
? Historique des Ouvrages executés au Port d’Alger, et 





YExposé complet et détaillé d'un Systéme de Fondation 
& la Mer au Moyen de Blocs de Béton,.” Paris, 1941. 


missioners have yet to go before the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works for examination and _ 
approval, and there is no doubt that the question 
of cost and suitability will be fairly weighed: 
the result will be carefully watched by many 
non-competitors. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Ipswich.—The painters who have been on) 
strike have returned to work on the old terms, 
20s. a week. What they demanded was a rise 
of 8d. a day, 6d. extra for work done ont of | 
town, and to leave off on Saturdays at 4p.m. | 

Swansea.—The journeymen painters, plumbers, | 
and ship-carpenters still remain on strike, re-| 
fusing to make the least concession from their | 
first demands. Several of the master painters | 
have offered to meet the men witha considerable | 
advance of wages, and to allow the half-holiday 
on Saturday, bat their offers were rejected. 
The seamen of the port have since struck for 
more wages. 

Stockport.—The stonemasons, who had agreed 
to a settlement of disputes by arbitration, never- 
theless struck work in the face of this agreement, 
and still stand out. This strike has stopped 
every building in course of construction in the 
town, and even the union men employed by the 
corporation have been taken out. The public 
works committee have given notice to the sur- 
veyor that he must not take them on again on 
any conditions whatever. 

Leeds.—Plasterers’ labourers have struck for 
an advance of wages from 20s. to 22s. per week. 
The masters have offered 21s., but this has been 
refused. 

Sheffield. — The dispute in the Sheffield file 
trade has at length come to an end. The men 
go in upon the old terms, but the employers 
have promised to consider the claims of any par- 











ticular section of the operatives whom they may 


the character of the men they employed; on 
which the magistrate, Mr. Payne, said he thought 
that was a most extraordinary state of affairs. 








LIQUID FUEL. 


WE have heard much of late about petroleum 
as a steam fuel, but up to the present time the 
results of experiments in this direction do not 
seem to have been very definite or very encou- 
raging. For some months past Mr. C. J. Richard- 
son, who has taken out a patent for his apparatus, 
has been carrying on experiments at Woolwich 
Dockyard. The principle of his furnace is pro- 
bably sufficiently well known to those of our 
readers who are interested in the subject. Trial 
has lately been made in Russia by Captain 
Schepakovski, of the Military School at St. 
Petersburg, of a furnace for burning fluid 
hydrocarbons, which appears to possess some 
points of interest. If “ petroleum is ever to be 
used commercially as steam fuel, it is probable 
that some such arrangement as that proposed 
by Captain Schepakovski will be employed for 
burning it. The principle of his apparatus is 
very simple, and is one with which we are just 
now very familiar owing to the recent introduc- 
tion of the ‘vaporizer.’ This little instrument 
consists of two tubes placed at right angles to 
each other with the extremities in contact. One 
of these tubes is placed in the liquid to be 
‘vaporized,’ and air is forced through the other, 
which causes an upward current through the 
first tube. The liquid ascends, and on arriving 
at the extremity of the tube is dispersed in 
finely-divided spray. It is upon this principle 
that the improved farnace is based. The 
boat in which the boiler was fixed was 
24 ft. long and 5 ft. wide, and was fitted 
with a steam-engine of two-horse power, by the 
aid of which a speed of six knots per hour was 
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obtained, the quantity of turpentine consumed 
being three pounds per horse-power per hour. 
The boiler was heated by four jets, the turpen- 
tine being contained in a reservoir at the bows. 
It is stated that the heat obtained by a lamp 
constructed on this principle is enormous — 
sufficient to melt steel. This was actually shown 
some weeks ago by the inventor in a lecture, in 
the course of which a fragment of copper weigh- 
ing three-quarters of an ounce was melted by a 
lamp burning between two and five pounds of 
turpentine per hour. The flame was about 2 ft. 
in length, and was of a yellowish white colour. 
The noise was like that produced by steam 
escaping from a boiler. The application of the 
lamp to the superficial charring of wood for 
preservative purposes was also exhibited.” 
~ Oil of turpentine is composed exclusively 
of carbon and hydrogen in the proportion of five 
atoms of the former to four of the latter, and a 
pound of this substance would contain thirty 
paris by weight of carbon to four parts of | 
hydrogen. When it is burnt under the ordinary | 
conditions, only a small quantity of this carbon | 
is employed in the formation of heat ; another | 
part is consumed in the production of light, and | 
the remainder escapes unburnt as smoke. In} 
the apparatus which we have noticed, the tur- | 
pentine being in a highly divided state, is placed | 
under the most favourable conditions for com- | 
plete combustion, the supply of oxygen being | 
sufficient to consume the whole of the carbon, | 
very little of which is wasted in the formation | 
of either light or smoke. 
We have purposely omitted all considerations | 
of cost, aud it may fairly be doubted whether the 
substitution of petroleum, or any other fluid | 





it relates toa marriage that took place at Blackfriars some 
twenty-nine years later. 

This locality of the wedding, at the houses of Lord 
Cobham and Lady Russell, nearly on the site where 
Printing-house-square now stands, may tend further to 
a the selection I have made in requesting publicity at 
your hands. 

It is somewhat singular that the event represented, and 
not by any means an obscure one, has escaped the notice 
of all who have hitherto undertaken to describe the picture. 
It was incidentally mentioned to me by Mr. John G. 
Nichols, F.8.A., and I hope that that gentleman’s exten- 
sive knowledge and active researches may still be brought 
to bear upon the topography and illustration of the curious 
buildings that compose the background. 

The followin sage—not to quote the ‘Sidney 
Papers’ and ‘ Nichols’s Progresses,’—from Miss Aikin’s 
‘Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth,’ will con- 
clusively establish the subject of the picture :— 

‘Her Majesty (June 16, 1600), repaired to Lady Rus- 
sell’s house in Blackfriars, to grace the nuptials of her 
daughter, a maid of honour, with Lord Herbert, son of 
the Earl of Worcester ; on which occasion it may be men- 
tioned that she was conveyed from the waterside in 8 
lectica, or half-litter, borne by six knights.’ 

t The bride met the Queen at the water-side. This change 
of date, from 1571 to 1600, has the effect of removing from 
the scene six out of the seven noblemen specially named 
by Vertue. They all died before the opening of the 
seventeenth century; in their stead, we find an interest- 
ing group of several marked characters, although of com- 





paratively minor historical importance, 

The bald-headed nobleman, in lieu of Dudley, Earl of | 
Leicester, is Edward, fourth Earl of Worcester, father of | 
the bridegroom ; and the bridegroom himself, Lord Her- | 
bert, afterwards first Marquis of Worcester (see No, 640 
of Portrait Exhibition), is dressed in white, and carries 
the right-hand end of the pole on his shoulder, extending 
his left arm in a peculiar manner. Immediately behind 
him follows the bride, Mistress Anne Russell, also in 
white, between two married ladies wearing ruffs that com- 

letely cover their necks, and in black and gray dresses. 
The lady seen between the bride and bridegroom appears 





to be Lucy Harrington, Countess of Bedford, wife of the 
bride’s cousin, Edward, the third earl. The lady sup- 
porting the bride, on her left, is probably the Marchio- | 
ness of Winchester. } 
Other ladies would be the Lady Blanche Somerset, 
married to Lord Arundel of Wardour; Mistress Mary | 





and ears,—as all-seeing and all-hearing. On her 
arm is a serpent,—the type of wisdom,—set and 
embroidered with pearls and rubies. On her 
ruff is a gauntlet, by way of challenge, or as 
indicative of one from whom honours flow. A 
A rainbow in her hand carries the motto,— 

** Non sine sole Iris,” 


I mention this picture for the parpose of call. 
ing attention to “The Devise to Entertayne” 
Queen Elizabeth at Harefield, in Middlesex, then 
(July 1602) the seat of Lord Keeper Egerton 
(afterwards) Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. The 
“ devise ” opens with “ The humble peticén of a 
giltlesse saint wherew™ y° gowne of rainebowes 
was presented to hir Ma‘’.” This device was 
first printed (by me) in 1845, in the second 
volume of the Shakspeare Society’s Papers.* 
The guiltless saint is Saint Swithin, to whom 
the 15th of July is dedicated. “The gown of 
rainbowes”” was typical of fine weather. The 
water saint, in his speech to the Queen, alludes 
to “ Iris” as “ an unbidden gueste.” The whole 
device was by Sir John Davys, the poet and 
lawyer, and is very characteristic. 

On the following 24th March Queen Elizabeth 
was—no more, PETER CUNNINGHAM, 








NORTHERN 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL EXCURSION, 

Tue council of this association having some 


months ago fixed upon Alnwick for this year’s 
excursion meeting, the members and their friends 


hydro-carbon, for coal, will be attended with any | Fytton, Mistress Anne Carey, and Mrs. Bess Russell, a proceeded thither on Tuesday, the 12th inst., from 


great economy. M. Schepakovski’s experiments | 
appear to have been made exclusively with tur- | 
pentine, which is, of course, not so expensive an | 
article in Russia as in this country. 


sister, who died in less than a month afterwards, | 
The only nobleman now to be identified with Vertue’s 

nomenclature is the Earl of Nottingham, Lord High 

Admiral. | 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, who led the bride 


Newcastle, and had unusual facilities for inspect- 
ing the entire building afforded them. On 
entering the keep of the castle, the members 
were met by Mrs. Yardley, the housekeeper, and 


| from church, is the figure in orange satin between the 
| Admiral and George, second Lord Hunsdon, carrying the 
| Chamberlain’s wand. The ladies wear jewelled badges on 
| their left sleeves, but no particular device characterizes 
ee : . nee _._._| them; all the men wear white shoes, |Notwithstandin 
THE QUEEN ELIZABETH PROCESSION IN ‘| the brilliant display of dress and profusion of ornamental 
THE KENSINGTON jewelry, it is remarkable that, with the exception of one 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. | ring upon the Queen’s left hand, no rings are worn, and 





Mr. John Foreman, the clerk of works, and 
under their guidance the tour of the grand suite 
was leisurely made. They afterwards visited 
St. Paul’s Church, and saw the magnificent 
stained-glass window, placed there under the 
auspices of the late Duke, in memory of his 
brother. At four p.m., the whole party dined at 


| no gloves are to be seen except a solitary pair, held osten- 
I HAVE studied, carefully, a letter in the Times | 


' 
of Tuesday last, touching—learnedly, but not, to | 
my thinking, conclusively—on one of the most | 
important and instructive pictures now on loan | 
at the Kensington Exhibition of British Por- 
traits. I refer to No. 256, ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth | 
carried in State to Hunsdon House, 18th Sep- | 
tember, 1571,” attributed to “‘ Mark Gerrard” | 


Raleigh’s and Carr Earl of Somerset’s Sherborne 
Castle) in Dorsetshire; where, years ago, I had 
the pleasure of seeing it, and subsequently had 
some influence in inducing the late Earl of 
Digby (its then owner) to send it on loan to the 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition. It is a 
highly historical picture, rich in portraiture, 
manners, and costume. The picture was shown 
as No. 64 of the British Portrait Gallery of the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857, 
where it was described as, “Queen Elizabeth 
in a Sedan, in a Procession to Hunsdon House, 
Hertford. Engraved by Vertue. Walpole by 
Wornum, p. 166.” 

When the picture was at Manchester, Mr. 
Caldesi published a good photograph from it, 
with the house of Colnaghi & Scott, in Pall 
Mall East. 

The letter in the Times is dated from the 
“National Portrait Gallery, Westminster,” and 
carries the signature of Mr. George Scharf, 
F.S.A., the gecretary to the trustees of that 
gallery. Mr. Scharf disputes the received 
“interpretation” of this “curious historical 
picture,” as he truly calls it, and with the assist- 
ance of that pains-taking inquirer, Mr. J. Gough 
Nichols, proceeds to give his own version of what 
the picture in reality represents. Mr. Scharf’s 
letter merits preservation :— 

“It may interest many of your readers to learn the 
true interpretation of the curious historical picture, No. 
256, of the National Portrait Exhibition, at South Ken- 
sington, representing Queen Elizabeth borne in a 
pelanquin or litter on the shoulders of six gentlemen, and 
surrounded by the leading personages of her Court. 

t coeemeety, the explanations hitherto given, both of 
the locality and of the different persons represented, are 
almost entirely winhout foundation. I therefore solicit 
space in your widely circulated columns to put some check 
upon a y increasing spread of error, and to point out 


as briefly as possible the events which the artist really | Her robe of golden tissue is worked with eyes 


oe to commemorate. 

nstead of representing—as Vertue, in defiance of an 
earlier and “9 mea tradition, chose to conjecture— 
@ Royal visit to Hunsdon House, Hertfordshire, in 1571, 


{I copy the catalogue), and lent by Mr. G. Digby | ie. Some Votan * 


Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle (Sir Walter | ; 


tatious by the Earl of Worcester.” 


Now, with every respect for Mr. Scharf and the Northumberland Arms; present, the Presi- 


fe ; oe dent (Mr. John Green), in the chair; Mr. F. R. 
Mr. Gough Nichols, I am in no way inclined to wie in the ig Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
desert George Vertue, Edward Harley Earl of honorary secretary; Mr. Johnstone Hogg; Mr. 
Oxford, and Horace Walpole Earl of Orford, for Jy yopnstone : Mr. Gibson Kyle; Mr. J. Howison: 
their new interpretation, and against the twin yy, 7 A i Mr. gets : Hogg ; Mr. 
description of those gentlemen I beg to oppose Clemence, South Shields; Mr. 8. G. Brown ; 
the following passage in Walpole’s “Life of Mr. Ullathorne ; Mr. Irwin ; Mr. J. H. Moore ; 


* he ; : ._|Mr. Ross, Darlington, members of the associa- 
In 1737 the Earl of Leicester carried him tion. The visitors were Mr. John Foreman, of 


7 } >, ° 3) * 
[Vertue] to Penshurst ; and the end of the same | Alnwick Castle; Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson; Mr. 


| year Lord Oxford took him againto . . . .| ; Ring . : 
|and to Lord Digby’s at Coleshill, to view the | sad Bignes Bellotti, hnamg Me. Gheieans 22. One, 


curious picture of (Queen Elizabeth’s procession, 
| since removed by the late Lord to Sherborne | 
| Castle, in Dorsetshire. . . . . The next — 
year he went into Hertfordshire, to verify his 
ideas about Hunsdon, the subject, as he thought, | 
of Queen Elizabeth’s progress. The old Lord | 
Digby, who, from tradition, believed it the! 
Queen’s procession to St. Paul’s after the de-| Some rather difficult engineering work has 
struction of the Armada, was displeased with just been performed in St. David’s Cathedral, in 
Vertue’s new hypothesis.” |removing the lower part of the great tower, 
What “the old Lord Digby” would have which was in danger of falling, and putting in 
thought of Messrs. Scharf’s & Nichols’s “new | newpiers, The tottering condition of the tower, 
hypothesis,” we may readily imagine; and with | which needed prompt attention, induced the 
what reading and reference and humour Horace | Bishop of St. David’s and the leading inhabi- 
Walpole would have exposed it, all the readers|tants of South Wales to invite Mr. Scott to 
of that enchanting writer can form an immediate |examine and report, in 1862, upon these old 
and safe conjecture. ruins. There is no town or railway within less 
Messrs. Scharf and Nichols remove the date | than 18 miles, the ancient city of St. David's 
from 1571 to 1600, when the most eminent per-| being nothing more than a village, with omnibus 
sons in the picture (the queen excepted) were | communication with civilized regions about once 
dead. Lord Hunsdon was buried in West-| or twice a week. 
minster Abbey (where his huge monument is| Mr. Scott’s report was to the effect that the 
still to be seen) in 1596 ; Lord Burleigh was! present structure was commenced about the 
buried at Stamford in 1598; Lord Sussex at| year 1180, by Bishop de Leia, at the exact time 
Boreham, in Essex, in 1583 ; and Dudley Lord | when the Romanesque or round-arched style was 
Leicester at Warwick in 1588. I may mention | in a state of transition into the Pointed Gothic, 
here that the Rev. James Granger (no mean | and at the period when architecture was being 
authority) seems never to have entertained a| freed from the barbarism of the Dark Ages. 
doubt about the scenery or locality of this pie- | About this time, also, the Church of St. Cross, 
ture, He fixes the date “cir. A. 1580."+ near Winchester, was built. From the fifteenth 
| Let me here mention that the most valuable | century to the present time the ‘cathedral has 
| portrait we have of Queen Elizabeth is at Hat-| been falling into a disgraceful state of decay; 
| field, in Hertfordshire, the seat of the Marquis | the old and new sides of the tower had begun to 
jof § alisbury, and is engraved in Lodge. It is | separate in the course of years; so he found a 
| assigned to Zucchero. Her dress is allegorical. | great crack in the masonry, caused by the sink- 
ing of the western side, which also-crushed 
down portions of the nave, and threw most of 





TOWER PIERS. 
RESTORATION OF ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 











* Walpole’s Works, iv., 125; ‘ , 
by Wo ~ so — iv., ; and Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
t Granger, 1., 181., second edition, 8v0., 1775, 











* Shakspeare Society’s Papers, vol, ii,, p, 65. 
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the pillars of the arches out of the perpen- 
dicular. 

The Engineer gives the following particulars 
of the works:—Mr. Scott estimated the neces- 
sary expense of the restoration at 30,0001. The 
work of restoration was divided into four con- 
tracts; and, the most urgent being that for the 
preservation of the great tower, it was let out 
first, to Messrs. Wood & Sons, of Worcester. This 
contract amounts to 11,0001., which sum includes 
the construction of a drain all round the cathe- 
dral, to carry oft the water already mentioned ; 
taking out the two west piers of the tower, and 
replacing them with new on the ancient model ; 
restoring the tower, repairing and restoring the 
choir stalls and seats; repairing the organ; and 
repairing thoroughly the eastern chancel. 


The actual work of reparation was commenced about 
a year and a half ago, under the direction of Mr. J. B. 
Clear, the resident architect, who at once began the diffi- 
cult work of repairing the tower, on the same plan as that 
adopted a few years since in the preservation of the tower 
of the Cathedral of Bayeux, in France. The tower of St. 
David's Cathedral is 124 ft. high, 4 ft. square externally, 
and weighs more than 4,000 tons. Mr. Clear began by 
fixing bracing inside and outside the tower, and bolting 
its walls together to make 1t as much in one piece as pos- 
sible, after which he screwed the sides of the tower 3 in. 
closer to each other. The bracing, which consisted of 
massive ties of iron, of course took none of the weight of 
the tower. He next constructed some incompressible 
foundations for shoring of the most massive description, 
the supports containing, in all, 17,000 cubic feet of timber 
under the north and west arches, and against the two 
western piers. The whole weight of the tower rested for 
s considerable length of time prineipally upon the shoring 
upon oak needles passing through the spandrels of the 


sanction of a mayor who is said to be an expe- 
rienced medical man; for surely such, of all 
others, should know that town sewage discharged 
upon the sea-shore between high and low water 
mark exhales the most noxious gases, far more 
putrid and offensive by combination with sea- 
water than if mixing with fresh. 

The property thus allowed to empty its house- 
drainage into the town drain is that which last 
year we had to point out as being frequently 
under water: it was bad enough then, flooded 
with surface and tidal waters only, but what 
will it be when these are mixed with the out- 
pourings of sinks and soil-pipes ? 

The scheme, if carried out, will be a serious 
injury to the town. The outfall indicated is the 
very worst than can be found, being within a 
few yards of the jetty, and immediately under 
the Fort. 





Str,—Will you do me the favour to publish 
the figures sent herewith relating to the health 
of Margate during the warmer months of the 

This will prove a curious fact, and do an 
act of justice to the reputation of the town. 
EDWARD MOTTLEY. 


Mortality of Margate during the warmer 
months for the five years 1858-62, extracted 
from the registration, and being the years in 
which it was most frequented by visitors. It 
may be here generally stated that the annual 
mortality of Europe varies very materially during 





arches, wrought-iron girders being placed across the 
angles. The needles were supported by fir logs erected 
nearly perpendicularly, each of the logs being composed 
of nine pieces of timber from l4in. square, bolted and 
framed together. 


allowed to rest on the timber supports, is said in 
St. David's that the resident architect was assisting in | 
operations beneath it at the moment, and told his men 
that if the tower did come down he would be smashed 
first. While the tower rested on the main shoring, the 
two western piers were gradually rebuilt beneath it, in 
good cement work, and in portions at a time, a | 
movable system of shores being used to sustain the work 
in unmediate contact with the parts operated upon, The 
north-west pier was commenced on the 12th of January | 
last, and finished on the 12th of March, when the south- | 
west pier was begun, and finished on the 19th of last | 
month, so the great tower is now safe again for some 
centuries, 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 

Art the usual weekly meeting of the members | 
of this Board, last week, a long discussion took 
place, on a recommendation of the Building Com- 
mittee, with reference to the new building now | 
in course of erection, at Charing Cross, for the | 
Sun Fire Office, it appearing that in November | 
last this Board had given permission to extend | 
the new building, 2 ft. 3in. beyond the former | 
site; but instead of adhering to this limitation, | 
the builder had extended the frontage 3 in. more | 
on the public way. The committee recommended | 


order, and that the building should be set back | 
3 in. from the present erection. It was urged | 
that such an encroachment on the public age 
path should not be allowed; that there was a} 
mistake made in the first instance in allowing a | 
projection of 2 ft. 3 in.; but that the taking of 
3 in. more should not be permitted, and espe- | 
cially so as the land in this district was valued | 
by the inch, 

The recommendation of the committee was | 
agreed to, and it was ordered that a prohibitory | 
notice from proceeding should be served on the | 
builder forthwith. 








SANITARY MATTERS IN MARGATE. 


WE see by the Kentish Observer, of June 14th, 
that the Council of the Borough of Margate have 
sanctioned the sewering of a portion of the low 
neighbourhoods of Love-lane, Puddle Dock, and 
King-street, into an existing town drain, originally 
intended for surface-water only, and discharging 
mto the sea in close proximity to the jetty and 
beach, the once-fayourite promenade and recrea- 
tion-ground of thousands of visitors. 

Our “ word of advice” would therefore seem to 
have fallen upon deaf ears; and, if the rate- 
payers are so wilfully blind to their own interests 
as to permit the prosperity of Margate to be 
hazarded, and an evil name to be given to its 
hitherto well-deserved character for healthful- 
ness, it is their own fault, and they mast take | 
the consequence. It seems almost incredible to 
State that this permission has been given under ’ 





It was an anxious time when the crazy | 
tower, the heavy patchwork of three ore was first | 
it 


an unhealthy month; June, on the contrary 


labouring classes in populous places. The Act 
is to be i rated with the Lodginghouses 
Act, and the Pablic Loan Commissioners may 
make loans to Councils, Boards, or Commis- 
sioners, authorized to carry out the Act recited, 
and to any local authority acting under the 
Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, to Railway, Dock, 
or Harbour Commissioners, associations esta- 
blished for the purpose of this Act or for trading 
or manufacturing purposes, or to a private 
individual having a fee simple for a term of not 
less than 50 years. The objects of the loan are 
set forth and the money to be advanced on 
interest agreed upon, the same not being less 
than 4 per cent., and 40 years given for repay- 
ment. Other Acts are incorporated with the 
present, and the powers given to companies 
are detailed. Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens brought up 
(on Tuesday) the report of the Select Committee 
on the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill. 
Friday was fixed for its discussion, but under 
present circumstances this will, of course, stand 
over. We hear that it has been much cut about 
in committee, but that enough remains to be 
useful, 


* 





SHAM SURVEYORS. 


S1x,—Fraught as is the profession with difficulties, and 
comprehensive as is the mental training, as well as the 
practical instruction required to qualify a man for the 





: | very annoying to the really 
the twelve months ; for example, May is generally | education, no practical knowledge, and with very little 


profession of “Civil Engineer and Surveyor,” is it not 
uabfied man, that with no 


| theoretical knowledge, another may at any time start in 
position to him, and d or take away his fair 


is distinguished by a low death-rate. The mor- | 0pPosiuen ©} ee og Pe sn 
tality of July is lower than that of May, but | that will sien Ein to pea" Leckitest andl Barineer,” 


itect and Civil Engineer,” 


higher than June; while the mortality of | or ‘‘ Civil Engineer and Surveyor,” on his window blind 


August and of September shows a considerable 


| increase in the numbers dying. 


The following table will place the health of 
Margate during these months clearly before your 
readers, and it requires very little commentary 
or explanation :— 





1858—1962, 
To 10,000 living, five 
Months, Deaths. | years’ average. 

BT screcescuneenenscacenteniens i 168) 
PO arccicescsensvesveneveiens 41 99 | ; 
TI: visio .snteinoniinadanetan ; & | 133 > Residents. 
paren nel. ee 177 
September 67 | 137 








The mortality of 17 per 1,000 being a normal 
condition of health. Singularly enough, the 
years most distinguished by the number of 
visitors are amongst the most healthy upon 
record, 








ISLINGTON WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


Tux authors of the three selected designs, of 580? 
that the Board shoall adhere to its original which the mottoes were advertised eg week, | 


are No. 1, Mr. Burden, Oxford-street; 2, Mr. | 
Ellis, Austin Friars; 3, Mr. Bressey, Wanstead. 











| means 


or brass door-plate ? 

I was lately a candidate for a borough surveyorship, 
where there were 10 applicants who asked for salaries at 
from 1202. to 2001. per annum: 120/. was the lowest salary 
asked, and 1601, the next, the others varying upto 2001. I 
asked 150/., and produced vouchers of my having been 
employed under Government and other public ies for 
the last fifteen years, and having had large experience for 
six years as a borough surveyor, and having designed and 
exeeuted extensive and successful drainage and water 
works, as well as having been assistant engineer for some 
years on two railways, and a Gold Medallist of the College 
of Engineers at Putney, where I studied three years ere 
commencing practice. 

The next lowest tender to mine was that of the suceess- 


| ful candidate, a self-styled “surveyor ;” a smart man ag 


the world goes, no doubt, but one whose sole qualification 


| seemed to be that he called bimself upon his door-plate, 


and advertised himself largely as ‘‘ auctioneer sure 


| veyor,”’ and offered to perform the duties of this borough 
| surveyorship 30/. per year less than any qualified man did, 


I venture to say, sir, he did not know a “* dumpy” from 
a Y level, or a cireumferenter from a theodolite, the 
difference of a ‘‘ parting slip”’ from a ‘‘ meeting bar,” @ 
“countess” from a “lady” ora “‘ queen;” a sample of 
% blue lias” from one of Roman cement, ora “ bull-nose ” 
brick from a common “ paver.” Yet, sir, he applied for 
the surveyorship, and got it by seven votes againstsix. I 
am one of the aggrieved, and on behalf of others as well 
as of myself, I venture to state the facts and ask, Can no 
devised of our hedging ourselves around by some 
legal enactment such as that which protects surgeons and 
solicitors from the intrusion of invaders = their pro- 
NSIGNIS. 








CONSTRUCTION OF TAN PITS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—Can any of your 


| numerous readers or correspondents inform me 


THE LATE MR. WIERTZ, ARTIST. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Haas, with reference 
to our recent notice of the late Mr. Wiertz, in- 
forms us that one of his best’ works, the 
Homeric contest, or, as the picture is called, 
“ Les Grecs et les Troyens se disputant le Corps 
de Patrocle,” is at present exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. “This picture, of 
which he had disposed previously to his engage- 
ment with the Belgian Government, is the 
original of that which is at the Museum in 
Brussels, and has become, after various adven- 
tures, the property of a gentleman in Antwerp.” 








DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 


Tue new Act to enable the Public Loan Com- 
missioners to make advances towards the erection 
of dwellings for the Labouring Classes has just 
been printed. It recites that by the Labouring 
Classes’ Lodginghouses Act, 1851, powers were 
vested in certain local authorities for the purpose 


of facilitating the erection of lodginghouses for the | oo4 


labouring classes, and declares it is desirable that 
further provision should be made for facilitating 


'whether, in any of the extensive tanneries in 
' Britain, or on the Continent, tan-pits have ever 


been constructed of bricks and cement; and 


what is, or would probably be, the effects of pits 


so constructed on the process of tanning ? 








HOUSE-PAINTERS’ WAGES, 


Srz,—Allow me to make a few remarks in reference to 
the meeting of the masters that took place last week to 
consider inten they should give the halfpenny above 
that which they already advanced; a report of which 
appeared in your last week’s edition. The result of this 
meeting is evidently against the required demand. Butit 
has done some good. The worthy chairman, Mr, Crace, very 
honestly says that there are two classes of workmen, one to 
pick in a panel ata Belgravia mansion, the other to wield the 

and brush on the outside of some enterprising linen 
} ate ’s establishment; two widely different branches 
of the same trade. No one will deny the superiority of 
the one over the other, consequently they should be re- 
munerated accordingly. Mr. Crace says that he is in the 
habit of giving two prices ; but men in the same all 
under the denomination of painters, are apt to grow dis- 
contented at their 4 artistic companions; thus laying 

dwork of strikes. 
anon who is to draw the line between these two 
classes, as the masters themselves are very rarely ever 
seen by the men? Thus this most important duty would 
rest entirely upon the fraternity technically called. 
dies, * whose practical knowledge is often confined to 











* Coddy, evidently derived from the word cod, meaning 





and encouraging the erection of dwellings for the | a big fisb. 
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the stone colour of every-day life, men of quantity, not 
quality; consequently genius would stand but a poor 
chance with them. : 
The method which I should suggest to remedy these evils, 
is that there should be one standard rate of wages for 
painters, the superior or pencil-work to be paid as piece 
work by measurement, or according to the number of 
colours and the richness of the figure. And I think, by 
these means, both master and man will receive a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. Trusting to your well-known 
impartiality for inserting this in your valuable journal, 


Iam, &c., G, Corirgr, Designer, &c. 








ERECTION ON A FLAT.—BUILDING ACT. 


THE DISTRICT SURVEYOR OF 8ST, MARYLEBONE 
v. COCK. 

In this case, before Mr. Knox, the magistrate 
at Marylebone police-court, defendant had 
erected a W.C. at the back of the house, No. 69, 
Oxford-street, rising above the flat roof over a 
show-room on the ground-floor. Two sides were 
enclosed with quartering covered with zinc. The 
stairs leading up were taken out of the show- 
room itself. The district surveyor considered 
that this erection was appurtenant to the house, | 
and not an erection upon a roof, and that it 
must, therefore, be enclosed with brick walls | 
carried up from below. 

The defendant contended that it was an erec- 





tion on the roof, of the nature of a dormer “ or | jets of gas arranged round the capitals or shafts, | nave. 


other erection” (sec. 19), and that it was onl 
necessary to carry up the party wall in brick- 
work. The case was adjourned for an inspection 
of the premises, and on May 25th Mr. Knox 
attended at the premises, and determined that 
the enclosure was an external wall, and must 
be in conformity with the Act. 





aisle, and tower are paved with red and blue 
Staffordshire tiles ; and that of the chancel with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles. The church is seated 
throughout with open benches, oak-stained and 
varnished. The roofs are open timbered, of fir, 
stained in imitation of oak. The reredos on the 
east wall of the chancel, with the creed and 
decalogue, and also the stained windows of the 
nave, are the work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London. The churchyard has a new 
boundary wall, of stone rubble, with moulded 
brick coping, and a pair of framed deal gates, 
stoined and varnished. The cost of the re- 
erection of the church amounts to about 2,0001., 
nearly the whole of which is borne by the rector, 
the Rev. R. Joynes. 

Croydon. — St. Matthew’s Church has been 
consecrated. The church stands on a small 
slip of land in the Addiscombe-road, and cost in 
round numbers 5,000/7. Of that sum 4,7501. had | 
been subscribed, leaving a deficiency of 2501. | 





been carried out. The oaly important alteration | 
noticed on entering the edifice is the ceiled and | 
painted roof instead of an open one, with oak 
stained timbers. The chancel and chancel roof | 
are decorated. The building will be lighted by | 


about twelve on each shaft, and two rows along | 
the chancel arcades. At present the interior of | 
the church presents an unfinished appearance. 


3urton.—The cemetery here has been conse- | ene : ; 
It occupies an area of twelve acres,|The principal entrance is through a groined 


crated. 


near Kingston, has been laid. Mr. Freshwater 
is the architect, and Mr. Cumber the builder, 
March. — The chief stone of the cemetery 
chapels has been laid here. The new cemetery 
is situated on the east side of the Station-road, 
about 300 yards from the Railway Station. The 
land purchased for this purpose is between six 
and seven acres in extent, and, in accordance 
with designs prepared by Mr. G. W. Stephenson, 
the architect of the Local Board, it is intended 
to appropriate four acres for present use, reserving 
the remainder for future extension of the ceme. 
tery, if and when required. The buildings will 
consist of an entrance and lodge for the sexton, 
and two mortuary chapels, connected by a tower 
and a spire 80 ft. high. All the walls will 
be of wall-stone, from the Warmsmouth quarries, 
hammer dressed, and laid in random courses, and 
the other masonry will be of wrought Ancaster 
stone. The style of architecture is Pointed, of 
about the fourteenth century. The chapels will 


|The building is of the early French style, deco- | be approached by a gravel roadway, 170 ft. long 
| rated in the interior, and will seat 600 persons. and 15 ft. wide, ornamented on either side by 
| With but few alterations the original plans have | evergreens and shrubs. 


Salisbury.—The new church of Fonthill Gifford, 
near Salisbury, has been consecrated. The edifice, 


| which is built at the sole cost of the Marquis of 


Westminster, is 100 ft. long from east to west, 
60 ft. across the transepts, and 28 ft. across the 
The church, which is built in the style of 
architecture which prevailed in France during 
the early part of the thirteenth century, has a 


|nave, north and south transepts, chancel with 


apsidal end, and a vestry on the north side. 


and is situated on the high ground adjoining | porch beneath a tower erected at the south-east 


valley beneath. The approach is from the | 


| Scalpeliff Hill, the river Trent flowing in the | angle of the chancel and south transept. From 


this tower rises a spire, at the angles of which 


| Stapenhill-road, to which the cemetery has a are four pinnacles. The whole of the exterior is 
frontage of 242 yards. The entrance is placed | built of Tisbury stone, the greater part of which 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. |in the centre of this frontage, and forms a pro- | belonged to the old church, and which has been 
minent featare, having a central carriage en- reworked and built as random ashlar, pointed 

Shortwood (Gloucestershire).—A new church or trance with foot entrances on either side, arched with grey mortar. The whole of the interior is 
chapel of ease has been consecrated at Short- and gabled. On the sides of the carriage | lined with Bath stone, and a string couree of 
wood, a village 5 miles from Stroud, about a entrance are buttresses, upon which stand em-| green stone, breast high, runs round the nave 
mile beyond Nailsworth, and an equal distance blematical figures, above life size, of Faith and | and transepts. The roof of the nave is of open 
from Horsley. The edifice comprises nave and Hope, surmounted by canopies, with pinnacles | work, the wood employed being red Memel pine. 
chancel, and is capable of seating 200 persons. rising to a height of 36 ft. The gates are of The roof is supported by six corbels on each side 
The building is surrounded by a wall. It is wrought-iron. The boundary fence tothe public | of the nave, carved in naturalesque foliage. The 
roofed with rough stones, which are said to have road, right and left of the entrance, consists af a transepts are separated from the nave by two 
covered in a workhouse that formerly stood on dwarf wall, with cast-iron railings, and piers at equilateral arches, resting on Devonshire marble 
the site. The style is Early Decorated. At one intervals; the other fences are of splitoak. The| columns, 16 in. in diameter, with freestone 
end is a small bell-turret. There is a porch on registrar’s house and office adjoin the entrance. | capitals and bases. The chancel arch is moulded 
the north side, and a vestry is separated by a The consecrated and unconsecrated chapels stand ‘and finished with carved crockets in alternate 





curtain from the chancel. The nave is 51 ft. right and left upon a raised terrace. Each | 
long and 22 ft. broad. The body of the church chapel comprises vestry, waiting-room, and other 
is lighted by five windows on the one side, and conveniences, and is fitted up with sittings of 
four on the other. These windows are divided polished pitch pine and reading-desk of oak. 
into two lights, with a circular light above, The coffins have separate aisles provided for 
which may be opened, and are filled with glass them, divided from the chapel by screens of 
bordered in purple, blue, red, and yellow. There stone and glass. These coffin aisles are sub- 
are three smaller windows at the sides of the jected to a thorough current of air, while the 
chancel, and at each end of the church is a chapels are kept warm and free from draught. 
large window of three lights. The pointed roof The chapels and all the other buildings are in the | 
is supported by stained rafters resting on carved | Gothic style of thirteenth centary, built of| 
freestone corbels. All the seats are open: they | stone from the Whatstandwell, Coxbench, and 
are of stained wood. The whole cost is 900l.| Hollington quarries. The whole of the works 
The architect was Mr. Clissold, of Stroud; and| have been executed under the direction of | 
the builder, Mr. Edmd. Clayfield, of Horsley. | Messrs. Lucy & Littler, of Liverpool, architects. 
(#reat Holland.—The parish church has been re- The generai contractors were Messrs. Simpson 
built and consecrated. It is of Early English & Lynam, of Nottingham; and the railing and 
Gothic, designed by Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, of gates were manufactured by Mr. Brawn, of Bir- 
London, and built by Mr. Joseph Grimes, of Col-| mingham, trom the architects’ designs. Mr. 
chester. The walls are of rubble, faced with round | Green, of Manchester, executed the carving; 
flint,and Bath-stone dressings. The roof isof plain' and Mr. Godwin, of Ashbourne, supplied the 
red tiles, surmounted by a crested ridge. There is | trees and shrubs. 
an entrance-porch on the south, corresponding} Macclessield.—The Church of England part of 
with the architecture of the church, with richly-| the new cemetery here has been consecrated. 
moulded arch, open-timbered and tiled roof,and |The chapels, Established, Nonconformist, and 
coped gable, surmounted by a foliated cross, the | Roman Catholic, are separate and stand in dif. 
gift of Mr. Charles Hicks, one of the church-| ferent parts of the grounds. They are somewhat 
wardens. Among the principal features of the | similar in structure; the Roman Catholic being 
interior is a stone arcade of four arches (the | rather smaller, but witha little more decoration. 
columns having moulded caps and bases), |The style is Decorated. The chapels have been 
dividing the nave from the north aisle. The| designed and carried out under the immediate 
chancel east window consists of three lancet | superintendence of Mr. James Stephens, archi- 
lights, filled with stained glass, the gift of the| tect. The stonework has been wrought and 
rector; and there are single-lancet windows on | built by the masons belonging to the Corpora- 
the north and south sides of the chancel, which | tion, under the superintendence of the surveyor 
are also filled with stained glass. All the chan-|to the Board, Mr. Aspinwall. The carpenter 
cel windows have inside shafts of Devonshire | and joiner’s work has been done by Mr. Evans; 
marble, with moulded stone caps and bases. On| the plumbing, glazing, and ironwork b Mr. 
the south side of the nave are three two-light | Davies; the plastering and moulded ulesnal 
windows, filled with stained glass. The north | decoration by Messrs. Kirkham & Son, paintin 
aisle is lighted with four similar windows, filled | and varnishing by Mr. Williams; and uouieting 
with tinted cathedral glass. The tower, which by Mr. Brooks. The stone carving was done + 
was formerly blocked up by a gallery, has been| Mr. T. R. Williams, of Manchester, scul an 
cleared and thrown open to the church, and the} The grounds are being laid out by Mr Middle. 
oe the base fitted with sittings for the | brook, the curator of the Public Park, 
achool-children. A portion of the north aisle is} Kingston-on-Thames.—The chief stone of the 











partitioned for a vestry. The floors of the nave, ) new Christ Church for New Malden and Coombe, 


patterns. The arch is supported by Devonshire 
marble columns, with freestone anpulets in the 
middle of the shafts, and with carved freestone 
capitals and bases. A receding arch is supported 
by two short columns of Irish green marble, 
resting on corbels. The chancel is groined with 
rock chalk, the moulded ribs, which are of free- 
stone, springing from Purbeck marble columns. 
There are five Early English windows in the apse, 
and two cinquefoil windows onthenorthsideof the 
chancel. At the west front are two Early English 
windows, divided by a buttress, over which is a 
circular window, composed of eight quatrefoils, 
running round a circle with eight cusps. The 
window is filled with stained glass, executed by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. In the centre is are- 
presentation of Christ blessing Little Children. On 
each side of the nave are Early English windows 
of two lights, with a cinquefoil over. At the 
north-east angle of the tower is a circular turret, 
which is covered with a tile roof of conical form, 
terminating with an iron finial. The whole of 
the roofs are covered with tiles, and the chancel 
ridge is finished with an ornamental iron cresting. 
The belfry windows in the tower are of two 
lights, with quatrefoils, and the arches are sup- 
ported by Derbyshire marble columns. The four 
cardinal sides of the spire have windows, with 
gablets over. The spire is over 100 ft. high, and 
is finished with ornamented ironwork and gilt 
copper vane. The seats in the nave and tran- 
septs are of varnished oak. The doors are also 
of oak, with Early English ironwork, executed 
by Mr. George Williams, of Shaftesbury. In the 
vestry, on the north wall, is a stone which was 
discovered in the old church. It has the follow- 
ing inscription :— 
“18th May, 1748 
William Beckford, Esq., 
Founder,” 
The church is warmed throughout with Messrs. 
Haden’s heating apparatus. Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
the diocesan architect, furnished designs for the 
edifice; Mr. T. B. Miles, of Shaftesbury, was 
the contractor. Mr. A. Harrison superintend 
the works, and the carving was executed by 
Sansom. 
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away, and on the site of its little homely chancel 
has been erected a stone cross, to mark the spot. 
The cross, which is the production of Mr. For- 
syth, is 23 ft. high, and is a conspicuous object 
to many parts of Malvern and the adjacent 
country. There are four steps to the base, and 
a slab of red Mansfield stone on one side of the 
base contains a Latin inscription, explanatory of 
the object of the cross. On each of the other 
three sides is a quatrefoil, inclosing a Maltese 
cross of black marble. The shaft is of a light 
grey Staffordshire stone, and between the limbs 
of the cross at the top of the shaft is the sacred 
monogram in a vesica, with the inscription, “ In 
hoc vince.” 








STAINED GLASS. 


All Saints’, Emscote-—Two memorial windows 
have just been placed in this building. The one 
on the north side contains four large figures 
of St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, and 
St. Hermes. In the tracery above are emblems 
of saints and angels, bearing inscriptions, with 
wreaths, &c. That on the south side has four 
figures of corresponding size, namely, the Virgin 
Mary, Anne the prophetess, Mary Magdalene, 
and Elizabeth. The tracery above is similar to 
that in the other window, and both windows were 
composed and executed by Mr. T. Dury, of 
Warwick. 

Church of Holy Sepulchre, Northampton.— 

This church has recently had three stained- 
glass windows, manufactured by Messrs. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, put in the chancel, 
money for the purchase of them having been 
guaranteed by fifteen ladies of the congregation, 
who undertook to collect the amount. The sub- 
jects represented are in accordance with the 
character and designation of the church. Each 
window is divided into four compartments or 
panels. The four panels in the north window, 
reading from the bottom panel, on the north, to 
the panel above, and so forth, represent :—1. 
The hewing of the stone for the Sepulchre; 
2. The entombment of Christ; 3. Setting the 
guard over the tomb; and 4, The sealing of the 
tomb. The centre, or east window, represents :— 
1. The angel rolling away the stone; 2. The 
Resurrection; 3. Mary weeping near the 
sepulchre; and 4. The two angels guarding the 
sepulchre. The south window rspresents :— 
1. The risen Saviour making himself known to 
Mary Magdalene; 2. The three Marys and the 
angel near the sepulchre; 3. St. Peter and St. 
John looking into the sepulchre; and 4. Christ 
making himself known to the disciples at 
Emmaus. 

St. Stephen's, Bristol—A west window has 
been executed for the Merchant Venturers, and 
put up in St. Stephen’s Church, the hall of the 
society being situated inthat parish. The work 
is by Messrs. A. & W. H. O’Connor, of London. 
The window is a large perpendicular one, of six 
main lights divided by a transom, and a tracery 
of an important series of openings. The subjects 
are six in number, each subject occupying two 
compartments: they are as follow—l. The 
Ordination of St. Stephen as deacon; 2. St. 
Stephen distributing alms; 3. St. Stephen 
preaching ; 4. St. Stephen’s defence before the 
council; 5. His martyrdom; 6. His burial. 
These subjects are enshrined in tabernacle orna- 
ment of jewelled effect, and above these, in the 
upper part of the main lights, and filling the 
entire tracery, is shown, on a crimson ruby 
ground, the heavenly vision of our Lord in glory, 
surrounded by the host of angels, bearing crowns 
of martyrdom and palms. 

Holy Trinity Church, Prestolee, Lancashire.— 
The windows in the north transept of this church 
have just been filled with stained glass. The 
large window is in memory of the late Mrs. 


Crompton, who built and endowed the church ; each “piece” with a few judicious particulars of 


and the work has been executed by Messrs. 
Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh, by whom the 
large east and west windows were formerly 
done. The large north window represents Christ 
preaching and blessing little children. In the 
central shape of the tracery are three angels 
with palms, and in the two side shapes are texts. 

Guizely Church, near Leeds, —A twin-light 
window has been erected in this church in 
memory of Dr. George 
illustrated are “ Chri8t Healing the Sick,” and 
the “ Raising of Lazarus.” The emblem of the 
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Newland,—The old parish church is now swept| the architecture of the building. On a brass| A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Recent 


beneath the window is the inscription. and Living Painters and Engravers. By Henry 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Blaydon-on-Tyne.—The|, Orrnzy. London: H. G. Bohn, York-street, 
great east window of this church has been| Covent Garden. 1866. 


recently filled with stained glass, which has been 
erected at the expense of the Rev. W. Brown, 
rector of Blaydon, as a memorial to several 
members of his family, and contains four large 
groups from the Life of Christ, surrounded by 
geometrical ornamenthtion, interlaced with 
foliage, on azure and carmine backgrounds. 
Appropriate emblems and monograms enrich 
the tracery. The two windows‘ south of the 
chancel have also been adorned with stained 
glass, of an ornamental character ; likewise the 
triplet window in the west gable, which latter 
has been placed as a memorial to the late Mr. 


Tuts volume is a supplement to Bryan’s excellent 
“Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” as 
edited by George Stanley fourteen years ago. 
Mr. Henry Ottley, with a practised pen and good 
knowledge of art-doings in modern times, claims, 
in respect of this book, little beyond the recog- 
nition due to industrious and judicious com- 
pilation. This, and something more, we are 
quite willing to award him. Depending, to a 
great extent, on supplied materials, there is a 
want of balance in the notices which may be 
rectified in the next edition. Meanwhile, the 
present will be found very useful. 


J. Mitford, who gave 1001. towards the comple- 
tion of the church, and left a further sum for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish for ever. 
The whole are from the stained-glass works of 
Mr. H. M. Barnett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





VARIORUM. 


“Nature AND Art” is the title of a new 
monthly serial, of which No. 1 has been issued 
by Day 2 Son, intended to direct attention to 

. that which is interesting in nature and admirable 

Hooks Receibed, in art. Chromo-lithography and photo-litho- 
—e hy are employed in illustrating it. A paper 

History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. The Wars in by Mn Aaron Penley “On Sketching Prk. a. 

Gaul. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. _ ture,” with illustrations, is itself worth the cost 
Tuat the active ruler of such a country as of the number. The venture promises very 
France should find time, even with all possible well—‘ A Manual of Weathercasts and Storm 
aid, to write a work such as this, is only one of Prognostics on Land and Sea.” Compiled by 
many extraordinary circumstances in the life of Andrew Steinmetz. London: Routledge. This 
the Emperor Napoleon III. His previous ex- little volume contains both folk lore and scientific 
perience as an author has no doubt facilitated lore on the always interesting subject of the 
his labours on the “ Life of Casar,” and has weather, with an explanation of the method in 
shown the nations how he can write, and how use at the Meteorological Office, and is said to 
improbable it is that any one else deserves the be adapted for all countries, as well as for sea 
credit of having written the “Life of Casar” and land. The valuable contributions of Admiral 
in hisname. That he himself has done it no Fitzroy, and other men of note, to the science of 
one competent to speak either doubts or in-| meteorology, are made use of by the compiler, 
sinuates ; and the fact is certainly an extraordi-_ who has produced a readable and interesting 
nary one. volume for all classes on the subject of weather- 

The present volume relates to the wars in| wisdom, well adapted to infuse a little sense and 
Gaul, after the “‘Commentaries,” and it ends meaning into our every-day salutations and 
with the crossing of the Rubicon. | weather discussions——‘‘ The Royal Guide to 

The work needs no criticism from us: it has | the London Charities, for 1866-7.” Edited by 
already been fully made known to readers of ail Herbert Fry. Hardwicke, Piccadilly. This is 
orders by the press, a portion of which appears the fourth annual edition of a useful alphabetical 
to be of opinion that the author meant perpe- list of the vast number of charities with which 
tually to insinuate parallels between Czsar’s London, above all other cities in the world, is 
actions and his own or his renowned uncle’s, richly endowed. The Guide is now under Royal 
Napoleon I.; while another portion can see no patronage. It shows, in alphabetical order, the 
such intention. Either way, however, the work name of the charity, with its date of foundation, 
is a most able and instructive one. address, objects, income, chief officials, and so on. 

In the particularly interesting address made | 
by Earl Stanhope, as president of the Society of | 
Antiquaries, at their last annual meeting, his | . 
lordship read the letter which the Emperor had ais tel [ nivel vw. 
written to him, on receiving intimation that the | 
council, appreciating the high literary merit of IprovemeNTs IN Rotnsury.—Modern im- 
the “ Life of Caesar,” had elected the author of provements are being rapidly adopted in this 
that Life one of their Royal Fellows. As our quiet village. Water has recently been intro- 
readers may like to see the letter (not hitherto duced by a private company; the seventh and 
made public), we give it textually :— | eighth sections of the Northumberland Central 

« Aux Tuileries, 30 Juin, 1965, | Railway are progressing ; the erection of Crag- 

Mitorp,—J’ai recu & mon retour d’Alger le dipléme | side House, the intended residence of Sir W. G. 























Gardener. The subjects | of travellers, concerning Belgium, Holland, the 


que la Société des Antiquaires de Londres m’a adressé en | 
me conférant le titre de membre honoraire de cette 
savante réunion, Je suis trés flatté que mes travaux his- 
toriques aient mérité l’attention d’un corps aussi distin- 
gué et m’aient valu un pareil honneur. Veuillez-vous 
rendre l’interpréte de ma reconnaissance auprés de vos 
collégues et recevoir pour vous-méme avec mes remerci- | 
ments ]'assurance de mes sentiments de haute estime. | 
NApoLeon.” | 
i 





Penny Readings, in Prose and Verse. Selected | 
and edited by J. E. Carpenter. Library | 
edition. London: Warne & Co. 1866. 

Bounp together in three volumes, this selection, | 

of which we spoke favourably as it appeared 

originally, makes a table-book of more than 
ordinary interest. As an advanced reading-book 
for] the school-room, too, it may be warmly 
recommended. Mr. Carpenter has performed | 
his task with much discrimination, prefacing | 


the author. 





Practical General Continental Guide. By an 
Englishman Abroad. London : Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. 1866. 

Here, in a small flexible volume for pocket or 

knapsack, is given a large amount of direction 

in the most condensed form, for the advantage 


Rhine, parts of Germany, Switzerland, Venice, 
Italy, &c. We must award praise for the manner 


Armstrong, C.B., is being proceeded with ; the 
Rev. C. G. V. Harcourt, rector, has caused an- 
other wing to be built on the old school en- 
dowed by the late Mr. Tomkinson, for those who 
attain to the higher branches of education ; and 
the west end of the village is about to be pro- 
vided with a new school, which is shortly to be 
built at Thropton, the old school at that place 
having fallen into a state of dilapidation. The 
building is likely to cost from 6001. to 7001. A 
new bank, the want of which has been long felt, 
is in course of erection. 


Hvtme.—Three sites are under consideration 
for the Hulme and Chorlton Public Park. The 
Hulme Free Library has been opened. The 
building, which has been designed by Mr. 
Lynde, the Manchester city surveyor, is in con- 
sonance with the town-hall, of which it forms a 
part, and is in the Italian style. It forms the 
right wing of the building, the left wing con- 
stituting the vestry-hall and overseer’s offices. 
The main entrance is in Stretford-road, and 
there is a side entrance in Clopton-street. The 
library is 42 ft. Qin. by 29 ft. Gin. It is of 
one story, and is’ lighted partly from the roof. 
The reading-room, which is also one story, 18 
47 ft. 6 in. by 42 ft. 9in., and 29 ft. high. It 
is lighted by ten large windows. There are 
upper rooms for the committee and for storage ; 
and there are extensive cellars, which it is 


intended to let off. The heating and ventilating 


Trinity is introduced into the central shape of|in which this is done. The practical plans, ) , 
tenons, and the canopies, bases, cighe onl showing the relative positions of objects of| apparatus - rd per ay Par 
borderings are deep in colour, and in unison with | interest, are very useful. : The clerk of the works was Mr. ylor. 
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Gigantic VEHICLES.—Omnibuses on a new 
model have, it is said, been constructed in Paris, 
specially for horse-races and other out-door 
sights. They are so contrived that upwards of 
fifty persons can be seated on the roof, and 
each forms a kind of travelling grand stand. 


IxvEX TO ConTENTS OF ForEIGN PERIODICALS 
iy Parent Liprary.—An “Index to the Foreign 
Scientific Periodicals contained in the Free 
Public Library of the Patent Office” is being 
printed by authority. The idea is a good one. 
The Inder will be published on each alternate 
Friday, and the price will be 2d., or by post 3d. : 
annual subscription by post, 6s. 6d. It appears 
to be in very good hands. 


Raitway CompensatioN.—The owner of pro- 
perty required by a railway does not lose his 
right to have the value assessed by a jury, under 
section 23 of the Lands Clauses Act, because he 
has made no claim, and because the company 
have proceeded under section 85. They must 
have actually paid or tendered the money, or 
the owner may claim to go in under section 23 
or 68. The Court of Queen’s Bench thus decided 
in the case of The Queen v. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company. 


Mancuester Socrety or ArcuitEcts.—The 
annual general meeting of this society was held 
at the Royal Institution, on Monday, the 11th 
instant, when the president (Mr. Isaac Holden) 
read the report of the retiring council on the 
business that had engaged their attention’ during 
the past year, and which was ordered to be 
printed for the use of the members, &c. The 
following gentlemen were then elected to form 
the council for the ensuing year: Isaac Holden 
(president), J. Charlesworth (vice-president), 
W. H. Breakspear, W. R. Corson, P. Nunn, 
E. Salomons, I. Stevens, and J. Murgatroyd 
(honorary secretary). 


A Roman Griprron.—One of the most curious 
objects recently discovered in the excavations*in 
France, says the Intellectual Observer, is what 
we may venture to call a Roman gridiron. It is 
engraved and described in a recent work by 
M. Maximilien de Ring, who has made extensive | 
researches in the early cemeteries and burial- 
places in Alsace. This implement is extremely 
well made of iron coated with bronze, with a 
raised open guard on one side for the meat, and 
a groove to catch the melted fat. Along 
with this implement, in the same grave, were 
found a long iron knife and a bronze spoon or | 
ladle with a long iron handle. 


Dvusiin.—Tenders have been invited for a 
county hall, to be erected at Carrick-on-Suir, in 
the county Tipperary, Mr. J. Stirling Butler, 
architect. A new drapery mart is about to be 
commenced in the city of Dublin, from the 
designs of Mr. William Fogerty, to cover a plot 
of ground 160 ft. by 56 ft., at the corner of 
Henry-street and Denmark-street. The approved 
north light system of lighting is adopted. The 
style of the building is Astylar Italian; the 
facing generally of Belfont red bricks, dressings 
of granite and Portland cement. Mr. John 
Nolon is the contractor at 4,6001., exclusive of 
fittings: inclusive of same the cost will pro- 
bably amount to 6,0001. 


THE Santrary Srare or St. MaryLEsonr.— 
The monthly report for May, by the medical 
officer of health for the parish, has been issued. 
The death-rate is gradually declining with the 
advancing season. In April 352 deaths were 
registered, and in May 333. There is, however, 
a growing fatality amongst zymotic diseases, or 
those beyond all others preventible by sanitary 
means; and Dr. Whitmore urges the adoption 
of the proper measures to diminish this class of 
diseases, and to prepare against cholera should 
it attack us in the autumn. He states that the 
Thames companies’ water supplied to the parish 
has showed, during the past month, an increas- 
ing improvement, and a greatly diminishing 
quantity of organic matter, whilst that obtained 
from the surface wells obviously becomes every 
month more impure and dangerous. “ Owing 
to the bad and absolutely stinking condition of 
the water obtained from the pumps in New 
Cavendish-street and Upper Marylebone-street,” 
he adds, “I have found it necessary to close 
both of them, in order that they may be pro- 
perly examined, but I very much doubt if any 
amount of cleansing or repairing will render the 
water in either of them again fit for drinking 
purposes: the large quantity of ammonia in the 
water from the latter pump shows the infiltration 
of sewage.” 


ILkEsToON.—Mr. Warner, of this town, builder, 
is the successful competitor for the building of 
the Ilkeston townhall. The work will be com- 
menced immediately. 


Axpert Gotp Mepat or THE Soctery oF Arts, 
The council of the Society of Arts have this year 
awarded this medal to Professor Faraday, “ for 
his discoveries in electricity, magnetism, and 
chemistry, which in their application to the 
industries of the world Have so largely promoted 
arts, manufactures, and commerce.” 


Srainine Tite Pavements. —In reply to an 
inquiry, manganese and cobalt are both used 
for staining tesselated pavement and tiles, 
artificial stone, and probably also brick. The 
black oxide of manganese can be had from 
manufacturing chemists, at 20s. per cwt., and 
black oxide of cobalt at 20s. per Ib. 


University CotitEcE, Lonpon.—Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe has presented to the college 1,000. 
towards building a new wing, on condition that 
the donation be invested in Consols and allowed 
to increase at compound interest by investing 
the dividends in the same stock, until the 
council, after receiving other gifts for the same 
purpose, should think fit to make use of it for 
building. 





ARCHITECTURAL Exuipition Society. — Op 
Tuesday evening, the 19th inst., Mr. T. Roger 
Smith delivered a lecture on “ The Influence of 
Site in the Design of some celebrated Buildings,” 
the last lecture of the session. The exhibition 
closes on the 30th inst. 


Royrat Acapremicians.—On Monday evening 
the members of the Academy assembled at their 
rooms, in -square, to elect two artists 
to the full honours of the academy, when the 
choice fell upon Mr. George Richmond and the 
Baron Marochetti. At the same time Mr. §. F, 
Lynne was appointed travelling student in 
sculpture. 

THe Memorian Fountarn, WEsTMINSTER.— 
Owing to a misunderstanding with the contrac. 
tor, the large fountain in Great George-street, 
of which we gave an engraving in our number 
for January 27th, is at present at a stand-still. 
We have been requested to state, that it is being 
carried out by the architect whose name was 
given, from a design by Mr. Charles Buxton, 
M.P. The details of the roof were designed by 
Messrs. Skidmore. 

THe Miptanp Raitway ANp THE Sr. Pancras 
BuriaL Grounp.—The offensive proceedings of 
the Midland railway people, already brought into 








| Newport.—A sale by auction of copyhold pro- 


| 


VaLveE or Land IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF | 
| these proceedings had come under the notice of 
| perty at Bassalleg, was held at the Westgate | 


public notice by the Builder, have led to an in- 
quiry in the House of Commons as to whether 


the Government ; to which Sir G. Grey replied, 


| Hotel, Newport, June 14th, Mr. Augustus Ste-| that they had, and that he had ordered an in- 
| vens, of Bristol, being the auctioneer. The pro- | spector under the Burials Act to investigate 
perty realised the following sums :—Lot 1, cot- and report upon the circumstances of the case. 

tage and market-garden, containing 2a. 2r. 14p.., | Pun Ince Tasa~Dplead’s Jen Sale Cin 


| A951; kot 9, cottage and gerden, centeney lar states, that “the (quarterly) meeting at 


201, - > | eu 
= - eee ate an — eg, TENE Birmingham may be said not to have been held,” 


| the stagnation of business was so great, and 
| Segxr-actinc SicNats.—Sir Cusack P. Roney indeed the absence of the representatives of the 

| describes a new signal which he has seen in tradeso general. The circular quotes South Staf- 

| Paris. It is the invention of Signor Vincenzi, | fordshire bar-iron, at 71. 7s. 6d. to 8/. 10s. ; North 
an Italian engineer, and works by electric agency. | Staffordshire, 71. 15s. to 81. 5s. ; Northumberland, 
It is difficult to describe, but the mechanism | 7]. 10s. to 8l.; Welsh, 61. 10s. to 6/. 15s. South 
comprises cast-iron cases placed along arailway, Staffordshire pigs, 31. to 41. 12s. 6d.; North 
and containing electric apparatus, which causes | Staffordshire, 21. 18s. to 31. 5s. 


| 
| 





the whistle of the locomotive to sound when the | 
way is not clear, or when a train in advance has | 
just passed. The communication between the 

apparatus and the engine is made by means of 

steel arms, which meet and act together. The 

inventor is said to be willing to test his ap- | 
paratus at his own cost on an English railway. 


Discovery tN CarListe ABBEY.—While work- | 
men were engaged in making excavations in 


‘the Abbey, on Monday, in order to level the | 


| ground at the east end of the Cathedral, about 
thirty stone shafts were laid bare. They are 
4} in. in diameter, average about 5 ft. in length, 
and, from the mortar adhering to them, it is 
evident that they have at some time been used 
in some part of the Cathedral buildings. The 
diameter of the shafts is the same as that of the 
| shafts in the bays of the choir, aisles, &c., of the | 
| Cathedral, and it is conjectured that they have | 
| belonged to the orginal Early English clerestory | 
| of the edifice. | 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND Crerks’ ScHoots.— On | 
Monday last his Royal Highness the Prince of | 
Wales formally opened this large range of chari- | 


Tue Artantic TeLecraru.—The cable has 
been completed, and the Great Eastern will sail 
from Sheerness on the 30th. Stopping for a 
time to coal at Beerhaven, she will reach Valen- 
tia about the second week of July, and the shore 
end of the cable having been connected with 
the main line, the operation of laying will be 
commenced. The big ship will first lay the new 
cable from the Irish coast to Trinity Bay, New- 
foundland ; and, assuming this to be suecess- 
fully done, and telegraphic communication esta- 
blished, she will then steam back to the middle 
of the Atlantic, and attempt to pick up the cable 
lost overboard in July last. 


Workmen’s TRAINS ON THE METROPOLITAN 
Rartway.—On the motion for the third reading 
of the Metropolitan Railway (Additional Powers) 
Bill, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Zetland 
moved the omission of Clause 42, which provided 
that the compensation for accidents occurring to 
workmen travelling by the “ workmen’s trains” 
on the Metropolitan Railway should be awarded 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade. His lordship said he did not consider 


table schools, which have been erected in the that the additional public advantages which 
neighbourhood of the Caterham Junction, near | might arise from the Bill would compensate for 
Croydon, and the first stone of which was laid by | the abandonment of the constitutional principle 
the Prince on July 11, 1863. The design of the | of trial by jury. After some discussion, however, 
institution is to clothe, maintain, and educate | the motive was negatived withont a division, and 


the children of warehousemen, clerks, and agents | 
of every wholesale trade who have been engaged 
in warehouses or manufactories in any part of 
the United Kingdom, without distinction of sex | 
or religion. Illustrations of the building will be | 
found in a previous number of the Builder. 


Sratve or Lorp Macavtay.—In execution of 
@ commission from the University of Cambridge, 
Mr. Woolner has completed in Carrara marble 
a full-length statue of Lord Macaulay. The 
hair, rough and abundant, is thrown back from 
the forehead in a mass, as was the custom to 
wear it. By placing the figure sitting in a chair, 
and enveloping it in the simple and graceful 
drapery of the gown of a master of arts, the 
want of height and elegance in the form has 
been artistically concealed. The right shoulder 
is drawn slightly in advance of the left. In the 
left hand is a book, between whose pages some 
of the fingers are inserted, as if to mark par- 
ticular passages. It is intended that the statue 
shall be placed in the library of Trinity, the 
college which claims the distinction of number- 





the Bill was then read a third time and passed. 


THE PROPOSED GicaNTIC Gas Works NEAR VIC- 
TORIA Park.—Ina letter, dated 13th inst., to the 
Star, Mr. John Plummer, towhom the public in the 
east of London is indebted for pointing attention 
to the attempt to smuggle the gas building Bills 
through Parliament, says :—‘ The gas companies 
have gained a triumph. Thanks to the facilities 
afforded by the private bill system, they have 
been enabled to obtain a majority of 31 ina 
House of 307 in favour of the report of the 
Commons’ committee ; and, unless that decision 
be reversed at the third reading, which is ex- 
pected to take place next week, the beauty and 
salubrity of Victoria Park, as a recreation- 
ground for the people of the east-end of London, 
will be seriously lessened, if not completely 
destroyed. . . Ifthe gas companies succeed 
in carrying their measure in the Commons, we 
must throw ourselves upon the mercy of the 
House of Lords, for we shall not give up the 
People’s Park without a struggle, even though 
we have to implore the assistance of the 





ing Lord Macaulay amongst its sons, 


Crown.” 
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TENDERS 


For a detached house at North Grove, Highgate 


Messrs. Reeves & Butcher, architects, Quantities sup- 












plied by Mr. J. Scott :— 

Seinen & Fotheringham ......,.. £3,722 0 0 
Robinson eb betoakweteseaie . 3,588 0 0 
Macey ..sceees 3,433 0 0 
HlIgG® ..ccscoveseerse ccscveseesenvesceesss 8888 0 O 
Wheeler (accepted) 3,140 0 0 








For building new aisle and restoring Titchfield Church 











Hants. Quantities supplied by Rake & Ranwell :— ments adopted in England” By HENRY R 
Nutt & Co. .. £3,250 0 0 Price 2d. | Working rawings of 8 large a a Agioultessi 
Dellimore . 3,015 0 0 Labourers’ Cottages. Each design complete in one aheet. Price 2s. 
Selby & Collins., vu. 2448 0 0 Specification for ditto, ls. Bills of Quantities, 1s. 6d. 
Rapley & Son .. . 2,12410 6 
_  eeedaeimesn natant ~ — FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
Now ready, with In ti ndsom: 
For a shop and house in Godstone-road, Caterham, " printed, bid pp. demy meagan sony yay ae nd 
ome al e Catheram Park Estate, Mr. G. Rebson, IRES, FIRE-ENGINES, and FIRE- 
archi House. Shop. . EAN: with a History of Manual and Steam Fire-En- 
H , £697 0 0 £582 0 0 gines, their Construction, Use,and Management ; Remarks on Fire- 
CATO ...cccserrerees aes i Proof Buildings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire ; Statistics of 
Dawson . wae aw oo 8 8 the Fire Appliances in Engtish Towns ; Foreign Fire Systems ; Hints 
wae 640 0 .. 82 00 for the Formation of, and Rules for, Fire-Brigades; and an Account 
Wood faccepted) 631 0 0 432 0 0 Ce ee age. 


WELLINGS of the 


* | of the LABOURING CLASSES has published 

which may be obtsined at the " vaanoe 
Dwellings of the Labouring 
structi 


eG, Settoy Hall, Strand 

, their A er t 

awe ee Seon, Plans, &¢. of existing ' pad iaeeeenl 

ae for tee y od adapted to Towns as well as Agricultura 

Windsor al Society.” By 
L. ition, price 4s. cloth. 

hae ae Gee — <—— to Improve thetr Dwellin 

orking People.” ird Thousand. ice 3 
sical Condition of the Labourin . yd! 
of their Dwelli 


ngs and the Beneficial Effects 


WORKING 
CLASSES.—The SOCTETY for IMPROVING the CONDITION 
ee 


odel Houses and 


of the late Prince Consort, and of the 
HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. FS.A. Fifth 
“ Home Reform ; or 

: an 
F phy. 
g Classes, resulting from the State 
of Sanitary Improve- 


OROUGH of BLACKBURN.—To 


ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, and OTHERS—WANTED, | 
the Office of the Borough Surveyor, at Blackburn, a duly qualided 
PERSON, to ASSIST in the discharge of the duties of that Depart- 
ment, onder the direction of the Borough Surveyor, and subject to 
the control of the Highway and General Drainage Committee of the 
Town Council. Salary, 150. per annum.—Parther information as to 
the duties to be had, on application to Mr. SMITH, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Black barn —A pplication for the appointment to be in writing, 

panied by testi inls, and to be seat in to the Town Clerk, 
not later than the 13th day of JULY next.—By order, 
CHARLES G. H. BECK, Tow 
Townhall, Blackburn, Jane 18, 1366. series 


1 











TO GLAZIERS AND WINDOW-GLA8SS CUTTERS. 
ONSTANT EMPLOY to good and 


expeditions GLAZIERS —Apply to J. WEEKS & CO. Horti- 
tural Builders, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 





By C, F. T. YOUNG, U.E. Author of “ Steam Power on Common 
Roads,” &c. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Steam Cooking for Hounds (f. 8. says:—“ Has steam ever been 
applied to the cooking of hounds’ victuals, and how has it answered ? 


am constructing stables and kennels for foxhounds, and would be 
obliged by information in construction and cost of an apparatus sup- 
plying steam to the oatmeal and flesh in the coppers, and hot water to 
the stables adjoining.” We believe it auswers perfectly well. In- 
formation as to special apparatus must be obtained from the manu- 
facturers).—Semi-Vilia (employ an architect).— Correspondent (loco- 
motives ought to consume their own smoke, but very often do not. 
They are not constructed to burn coal smokelessly).—Dr. G. (next 
week).—C. ¥.—H. D.—B,—H. & M.—P,.—C, L—J.G.— BR. & W.—J. R— 
H. M, B.—P. B. L.—¥. H. G—J. W.—C. B—T. C.—Mr. K.—Senitis.— 
A. ON, H.—J. BR. M.—-R. L.—L. A. C. (we are forced to decline ad- 
vising in private disputes on ez parte evidence).—C, E. R. (ditto).— 
8. 
Secretary, Architectural Exhibition (mo card of admission to the 
lectures was received). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Tut BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, | 


having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
Tucker, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 











HE NEW LAW COURTS.—To the 


ARCHITECTURAL PROFE&SSION.—Mesers. COX & WYMAN 
execute every description of PRINTING io the best manner, with 
promptness 2 er and at moderate charges.—COX & 
WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fime-Art, and General Printers, 74-75, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 








Just published, in roya Svo. 388 eve price 7s. 6d. 
HE PATENTEE’S ANUAL: a 
TREATISE on the LAW and PRACTICE of LETTERS PATENT, 
especially intended for the Use of Patentees and Inventors. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middie Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; and 
JOHN HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Solicitor, and 
Patent Agrnt, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Glasgow. 

THIRD EDITION, revised am enlarged. 


Lapa the statutes and isi ded in 
Plain «& ular language 





are exp 

pep’ . work contains a concise but ample 

and strictly accurate enunciation of the law, with an examination of 
the decided cases to the latest date. The practical acquaintance with 
the subject possessed by the authors, has ensured a treatment of it 
from a cal point of view. A summary of the most modern 
decisions on the new practice in the Court of Chancery as to the pro- 


ings for injunctions and damag is given, 
Lonéon : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 
72 Plates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuta, price 
36s. or 308. when ordered direct from the Author. 
“* A valuable addition to our knowledge of art-decoration,”—Civil 
Engineers and Architects’ Journal. 
mdon: Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N W 











Now ready, 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for 
Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. Six copies sent free by post 
on receipt of two penny stamps.— Address, T. ROBERTS & CO. No. 8, 
Crane-court, Fleet street, London. 


This day is published, 


[)®81eNs for VILLA RESIDENCES. 


By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect. 

Comprising Perspective Views, Elevations, Ground Plans, Stone 
and Timber Details, and Ceilings, 40 Plates, royal d4to. beavtifully 
engraved on copper, with descriptions, Price 25s. bousd in cloth, 

I. 





By the Same, 

VILLA RESIDENCES and FARM ARCHI- 
TECTURE : a Series of Designs for Villas, Farm-houses and Farm- 
Steadings, Factors’ Houses, and Labourers’ Cot 102 Plates, 
royal 4to, engraved on copper, with descriptions. Price 2/. 17s. 6d. 


(ditto).—R. F. L. J, (see under “ Miscellanea ”).— Honorary | 


very branch of building, to TAKE the MANAGEMENT of the Erec- 
ne a Howse in the Country, to be erected either by contract or 
otherwise, No one need apply whose character will not bear the 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
has been pleased to accept a Copy of this Work. 


“ A large, well-filled, and useful book upon a subject which pos- 
sesses a wide and increasing public interest. ... . It is really the 
only ~— work we now have upon the sulject.”— Engineering. 

“ Mr. Young has proved by his present work that he isa good engi- 
| neer, and possessed of sufficient literary skill and energy to produce a 
very readable and interesting volume.” — Engineer. 
| “ Fire is now in fashion. It always has a singular fascination for 
| most human beings. It appeals to many emotions; it provides 
| danger for the brave, novelty for the trifler, lights and shades for 

artista, excitement for all. But now it may be said that there is in 

London a species of fire-worship, of which Mr. Young may be said to 
| be the Hierarch. Prince and peasant alike take part in the ceremo- 
| nies... . Mr, Young’s book is thoroughly practical.”— Reader. 

“The protection of life and property from fire each day receives 
| increasing attention, and Mr. Young’s book is in every way entitled 





| to be closely studied by all who would claim a thorough knowledge of | 


| the subject."—Mining Journal. 
“A useful compendium on all branches of the exsiting subject of 
fire."— Builder. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hali-court, E.C. 








ERFECTION in BOOK -KEEPING.— 


Builders desiring a really good system, can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Double-Entry. to which was awarded 
| the prize offered in ‘‘ The Builder” of last September, and which has 
; been adopted by many large firms. Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single-Entry, suitable for small Baildere.—Address, E. A. 85, Arling- 

on-street, Islington. 


ae 











(J RAINER and MARBLER.—WANTED, 


a YOUNG MAN in the above cepacity. Constant employ- 
— Apply, with patterns, at W. B. SIMPSON & SON'S, 456, West 
ra 


OCAL BOARD, SHEFFIELD— 
WANTED, in the Borough Surveyor’s Office, an ASSISTANT. 
Salary, 1101. per annum. Must be « practieal surveyor and a good 
draughtsman.—Application. by letter, addressed to the Chairman of - 
the Highway Committee, Bower Spring. Sheffield, to be sent not 
later thon FRIDAY, the 29th day of JUNE, before TWELVE o’clcek 
at noon. 


y 7 . 
ADDINGTON.— WANTED, in the 
« Surveyor’s Department, a CLERK of WORKS. He must be 
| thoroughly competent to superintend the formation and repair of 
| roads, and the paving of streets; to prepare estimates, and to keep 
| accounts in relation thereto. Commencing salary, 1307. per annum, 
| An Efficient Person is also required in the said Department, to act as 
| ACCOUNTANT. His principal duties will be to fill up and issue 
| Dotices, to prepare and take charge of accounts relative to paving new 
streets, to receive moneys payable for sewers, drains, roads, and pave- 
ments, and to pay the workmen’s weekly wages. He will also be 
required to provide security for 300%. Commencing salary, 1001. per 
annum.—Applications, acoompanied by testimonials, to be forwarded 
to me at this place, before THREE o'clock on FRIDAY, the 29th of 
JUNE instant. Applicants to be in attendance on the following 
morning (Saturday), at TEN o’clock precisely. No travelling or other 
expenses will be allowed.— By order, 
FREDK. AVELING, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry-hall, Harrow-road, June 20th, 1356. 














EQUTRED, in a Provincial Office, an 
| ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to Me- 
| diwval Architecture and Constructive Detail.—Address, stating pre- 
| vious engagements, and terms, to B. T. Post-office, Leicester. 7 


| 

j ~) 

AILWAY CONTRACTORS’ AGENT.— 

) WANTED, for the Ceylon Railway, an ASSISTANT 

ENGINEER, who has had experience under a Contractor. “— not 
to exceed 30 years. Salary, for the first year, 400.—Apply by letter, 

| with copies of testimonials, addressed to Contractor’s Odiee, Ceylon 

| Railway, 13, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 








| TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


| 

| A ITALIAN or GOTHIC DESIGN and DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, 
{and in ARCHITECTURAL WORK generally, continues privately to 
devote bis services to all willing to pay liberally for the best help. 
Address, CONFIDENCE, No. 893, Office of “ The Builder.” 


R. A. EDWARD DEMPSTER begs to 


inform Architects and Surveyors that he PREPARES COM- 

PETITION, WORKING, DETAIL, and other DRAWINGS, either at 

ee — or at his Residence, 32, Hadley-street South, Castle- 
, NW. 








NICHOLAS LAKE, 
RCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


GENTLEMAN, of proved ability in| x 


a ta a 
| URVEYOR’S CLERK. — WANTED, a 
i respectable well-educated Man as CLERK in the OFFICE of a 
| SURVEYOR, who can write a good and expeditious hand, and is 
| tolerable draughtsman and a good accountant. He must be well 
| acquainted with the general routine of a surveyor’s or builder's 
office. Honrs of attendance from nine util half-past six. Salary, 
38s, per week. Respectable references will be required.—Apply, by 
| letter only, post paid, stating age, qualifications, and previous 
} engagements, to G. H. at Mr. Roberts's, 2, Arabella-row, Pimlico, It 
| is particularly requested that testimonials be not forwarded unless 
| applied for. 





O PLASTERERS. 


T . 
ANTED, in the country, EIGHT experi- 
enced, active MEN for superior PLASTERERS’ ORK. 
Wages 6s. per day (no expenses). None bat competent men need 
appiy.— Apply, by letter, to P. M. Post-office, Knightsbridge. 





Bills of quantities accurately prepared, works d up, 
builders’ accounts adjus Railway compensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in a euperior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.— Apply 
to G. RB. G. 30, Guilford-street, W.C. late of 43, Bedford-row. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ERSPECTIVE VIEWS of BUILDINGS 


for Competitive or other purposes tinted, or highly coloured, in 
a first manner, and on moder*te terms, by an Artist of great 
experience in this Branch of Art.—Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessborough- 
street, Pimlico, London, 8. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &o, 
A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 


SURER is willing to negotiate with Architects for Taking off 
— 





tities, Measuring up Extras and Omissions upon Contracts, 
riting Specifications, &c.—Address, SURVEYOR, 8, St. David's- 
terrace, Brockley-road, New-cross, 5. E. 








R. WILLIAM CANSDELL, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ARTIST, p for the Professi 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views, 


Competition Designs, Inte: » 
And Artistic Work in Oil or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street, 3. W. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 

DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


AST STEEL.—Equal to the best yet pro- 
J duced with any kind of foreign Tron, made from English 
Iron only, at about half the usual cost. A PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
with a private manufacturer ; additional Capftal not necessary. A 
company be forme! if deemed advisable. Security given aud re- 
quired.—Address, in first instance, stating name of manufacturer, 
and locality of manufactory, to G. C. 8. General Post-otfice, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a Person, 
to JOIN a BUILDER, who has an established business, and is 
about te erect a lot of good houses. An energetic and practical man 
with a moderate ammount of capital, will find this a suitable invest- 
ment, as the amount to be invested will be chiefly for stock and 
plant. Thorough investigation allowed to bond fide persone, 
uired.—Address, A. X. care of Mr. A. Powl, at late J, Bu 
ion Stationer, Chancery-lane. 
A N ARCHITECT at the West-End is in 
neatly and write a fair hand.— Address, in own writing, 


WANT of an ASSISTANT, who can trace and copy drawings 
ex A. B. eare of Mr. Richards, 45, Cumb 











and re 
ivan’s, 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. = 
ANTED, at Croydon, a PERMANENT 
ASSISTANT capable of making finished drawings, esti- 
mating, and superintending works, &.— Apply by letter addressed to 
G. WOODWARD, Haling-road, Croydon, 8. 


TANTED, a strong active Lad, about 16 

years of age, as an APPRENTICE to a Plumber, Painter, 

and Glazier. One who has been at the trade will be pref 
Apply to Mr. STOBR, 9, Duke-street, St. James's. 


ANTED, by a Land Agent, a confidential 

CLERK and ASSISTANT, who has already held a similar 

office, and can be very highly recommended. He must be able to 

survey and map lands, &c. and to assist in other out-door estate 

affairs; and he will be required to take charge of certain books and 

accounts, and otherwise to assist in office work.— Apply to G. F. Post- 
office, Norwich. 


AT ANTED, a first-class MOULDING 
MACHINE MAN, for the country.—Apply, by letter, to 
S. J. M. Office of “The Builder.” 


W 


business. Must be able to stick and gilkd mo 
the gold, fit up engravings, &c. None but sober, 
apply.—Address, Mr. W. SPANTON, Abbey Gate-street, 
Edmund's. 


ANTED, a First-class PAINTER, to 

TAKE CHARGE, as Working Foreman, of the PAINTING, 
GRAINING, and PAPERHANGING of a ae - pwn pe 
Mast be a thoro ly practical man, of unexceptionable — 
,, by rte gpd 9 X, care of Messrs. ELMSLIE & FRANEY, 
48, Parliament-street, London, 8. W. 


TANT N NG CLERK, in 
W ae TED, » MANAG = Must endentend 
levelling, be a good draughtsman, quick 


and correct at figures, and be 
able to estimate and measure up work.—Address, X. X. A. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


neral ig g 
we well trained in some well-known office, and 
chara He must be able to manage the general routine of oftice 
work and correspondence in a principal's absence, to get up particu - 
lars of sale, &c. If in addition he were qualified to value dilapida- 
tions and fixtures, and to carry out i - - fon 
building estates it would be an advantage, but this one ———— 

















TO CARVERS AND GILDERS. 
ANTED, immediately, for a Constancy, 


der-tands ev branch of 
a Man, who thoroughly under od joln 
steady men need 
Bury St 














TO SURVETOR® ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, in the Office of an Estate Agent 


and Serveyor, a well-qualified CLERK, of more than average 
4 ae, and th ad. 0- 











. 





Tae dm 
Regent’s-park, ij 
(KUSEE of the WORKS.—WANTED, an 

experienced Person, practically acquainted with the detail of 


G. T. 





bound in eloth, 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


strictest investigation for honesty and efficiency.—A 
Post-office, Gloucester. 


plaumber’s work. 


ait apeblations mae es Per Gasset Oto, 

ANTED, a good FOREMAN to TAKE 

CHARGE of the ERECTION of a new BUILDING, in 
London.—Apply at 4, Wood-street, Westminster. 


ANTED, a PAINTER, for the Sussex 


Lunatic Asylum. A country tradesman who understands 
25s.—Apply by letter, stating experience, 








age, and condition to Dr. 


Robertson, Hayward’s-heath, Susse 





ae 





Ss 
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ANTED, a FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 


He must have a thorough knowledge of the business, and be 
experienced in int erior decoration.— Apply, by letter only, to P. care 
of Mr. Alexander, No. 24, Old Cavendish-street, Oxford-street, W. ‘ 

° e ’ 
W ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

O@ice im the City, an ASSISTANT, capable of making sur 
veys, plans, and working drawingx—Apply by letter to K. 8. care of 
Housekeeper, 10a, King’s Arme-yard, Moorgate-street. 

TO ARCHITECTUBAL ASSISTANTS. 
~ 7 . > ° 
\ 7 ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, to assist 
iz the preparation of perspective, contract, and working 
érawings.— Apply. stating age. qualifications, experience, and salary, 
te Messrs. PRITCHETT & SON, Darlington. 








TO ARCHITECTS’ CLERKS. : 
WAN TED, for a London Office, an experi- 
etced DRAUGHTSMAN. He must understand perspeciive 
drawing, and details of iron roofs and general iron work, and will be 
required to produce original designs for conservatories, &c. and pre- 
pare working plans. Specimen sketches are invited, which wil! be 
promptly retarned —Apply, stating age, salary, and last two em- 
Ployers, to T. H. P. DENNIS, Horticultaral Engineer, Chelmsford. 





+ ° ‘ ’ ~ 
7 ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, an 
efficient GOTHIC ASSISTANT —Apply by letter, stating 
qualifications and salary, to K. K. Mr. Utting’s, 2, Palagrave-place, 
Strand WC. 





ANTED, by an efficient, energetic Man, 

Joiner by trade. a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 

FOREMAN or CLEKK of WORKS. Good references.—Address, 
A. B.C. Post-office, Zoar-place, Coldharbour-lane, Brixton, 8, 


\ YANTED, by a good Hot-water and 
General Smith, Gasfitter, Bellhanger, &c. a SITUATION as 

WOEKING FOREMAN. Five years’ reference.— Address, C. W. 6, 

Hope-terrace, Colemau-street, North-road, Islington, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP, GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. A 
carpenter and joirer by trade. Age <8. Well up in setting out rods, 
making working drawings, &c. Good references.—Address, lL. W. L 
4, Drummond -street, Enuston- square. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a practical PLUMBER, a 
constant SITUATION or JOB. Town or country.—Address, 
-tating wages given, to W. H. 23, Brindley-street, Harrow-road, Pad- 
dington, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVRYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 

MENT in either of the above offices. Is quick and expe- 
rienced. Good refereunces.—For terms, &c, address 908, Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, CARPEN- 

TER’S avd JOINER’S WORK. Would undertake the finish- 

ing of Carcasses by contract, labour only. or as Out-door Foreman — 
Address, Mr. COGK, 1, Hadley-street South, Kentish-town, N.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


old experienced CLERK of WORKS. First-class reference 
given.— Address, K. P. Post-cffice, Forest-gate, E-sex. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a 


SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER, or any place of trust. Good 
references and securi'y.—Address, G. D. J. 8, Duke-street, Blooms - 
bury, W.C. 

















TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WANTED, by a Teetotaller, a permanent 

SITUATION, in or pear London, as Paperhanger, Painter, 
Lead and Sash Glazier. Can make himself generally useful —Apply 
to H. C. Mr. Bagley, 13, New North-street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an energetic Bricklayer, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN, or General Superintendent of 
Works, sewerage or otherwise, or would take the M 


tof a) 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser is open for an immediate 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or as General Fore. 
man. Has had iderab! eri , &c. Terms and references 
first-rate.—Address, 949, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
q)MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 


‘4 Man, 20, in the CARPENTERING and JOINERING.— 
Address, T. M. Mr, Stamp’s, Baker, Regent-street, Westminster. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and expe- 
rienced General Assistant is at liberty. A good designer, 
fair colourist, and perspective draughtsman, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the various duties of an office, and also experienced in com- 
— work. Town or couatry.—Address, C. C. C. Office of “ The 
ilder.” 


“TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


FIRST-CLASS QUANTITY SUR. 

VEYOR would be happy to do business at a very moderate 

r centage, or by the day. Satisfactory references given.—Address, 
¥ W. T. Post-office, Queen-street, City. N.B, Railway compensa- 
tions valued. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, married, desires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in one of the above offices, in drawing, 
writing, &. at a moderate salary. Good references where last em- 
ployed.—Address, J. H. B. 361, City-road, N. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been six years 


in a Builder’s Office, and six vears with an Architect and 

















Surveyor, is in WANT of an ENGAGEMENT. Moderate salary.— 
Address, 975, Office of * The Builder.” 





Business. Country preferre?.—Address, J. P. Esimoud Dairy, 14, 
Esmond-road, Victoria Park, N.E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 

WORKS. In the Wet of England preferred. Good refer- 

ences as to ability and suitability.—Address, G. Z. J, 462, Old Kent- 
road, 8.E. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a | Give nis SeRVicEs for's trifing 





TO ARCHIEECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, 0 RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


fully competent ASSISTANT.— Address, SURVEYOR, No. 2, 
Minerva-terrace, Taornhill-road, N. | 


| 


| 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
N efficient CLERK desires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Is a faic draughtsman. First-class testimo- 
nials,—Addres:, KE. H. H, 2, Bretsen-terrace, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURV&YORS. 
FIRST-RATE ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, well np in construction aod design, will 


tion to al. 





competent OUT-DOOR MANAGER, who is also experienced | who will undertake to afford him opportunities for a practical 


in quantity-taking, measuring up works, and estimating. 


Testimony acquaintance with Land Surveying and Levelling. 


Midian! Coan- 


as to ability and integrity unexceptiomable,—Address, J. Z, G. 462, | ties preferred.— Address, J. C. Post-office, Bromagrove. 


Old Kent-road, &.E. 





is TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
TMD : 
TANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
Man, a SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or 
to Take Charge of aJob A carpenter and joiner by trade. Good 


reference if required.—Address, E. J. 8. 21, Hampden-strect, Somers 
Town, N.W. } 





TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PAINTERS. | 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-rate 


GRAINER end PLAIN WRITER —Address, W. F. No. 52, 
Salisbury-street, Portman-martet. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERE, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


| 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


N ARCHITECT, with large Practice in 


the Midland Counties, has a VACANCY for an INDOOR 


TION as PLUMBER.—Address, W. H. 8, Thomas-street, | PUPIL, who must bea good draughteman and have a taste for the 


Kennington Park. 





een i 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 


TANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 33, a| N ENGINEER, temporarily engaged in 


Carpenter and Joiner,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL | 
FOREMAN. 
London firm. Town or country. No obj ction to goabroad. Good 


testimoria's,—Address, B. H. 20, Jubilee-place, King’s-road, Chelrea, | j¢ 


profession.— Address, 341, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


the country, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT, 


Just completed a large job for a highly respectable | oy ENGINEER to a CONTRACTOR. Experienced in drainage and 
A + Good tect 4 


waterworks. Salary requi 
'y.—Addreas, N, W. Post office, Dover. 





" Security 





. 10 BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, fc. | 
ANTED, by a thorough PLUMBER, or 
Three-branch Hand, a CONSTANCY. Has no objection to | 


make himself generally useful.—Address, B. Z. 33, New street Mews, 
Dorset-square, W. 


| Brownswood-terrace, Stoke Newington, N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND RUILDERS. 


\ TJANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
| CLERK of WORKS. Good references from present em- 
ployers and others. Joiner by trade. 





|AN ARCHITECTS ASSISTANT will 


shortly require an ENGAGEMENT in Iondon. He has been 
for some years in the offices of eminent architects, and is accustomed 


Aged 34—Addrees, J. A. 3) to both the Italian and Gothic sty lee.—Address, R. 8. T. care of Mr. 
| Farthing, 9, Conduit-street, W. 





= TO BUILDERS, &e. | 
Wan TED, by the Advertiser, an energetic, | 
J practical Map, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN,or CLERK of WORKS. Large job preferred. Carpevter acd 
joiner by trade. First-class testimonials and reference. Tuwu or 
country.— Addr: es, 923, Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO SAW-MILL OWNERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. | 


ANTED, by a steady experienced | 
WORKMAN,a SITUATION as a MILL SAWYER, Sharp- 
ener, Frame or Bench Worker. Good reference givyen.—Addrers, A. B. 
Post-office, Canning-town, London, K. | 


ANTED, by an active Man (strictly sober), 
a SITUATION, as GENERAL CARPENTER avd JOINEK. | 
Has a good general knowledge of Building trades, able to conduct | 
buildings from plans, or make plans from rough +ketcbes, and willing 
to make himself generally useful. Wages required, not less than 30s, | 
per week.— Address, X. Y. 16, White Conduit-street, Islington, N. i 








Berea ‘~ j 

TO BUILDERS, &c, 

\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, a| 
SITUATION, as CLERK. Fair draughtsman, and fully con- 


versant with the general routine of a Builder’s'office.—Addvess, A. Z. 
3, 8t. James’s Cottages, St. James’s-road, Holloway. 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, LAND SURVEYORS, AND 
AUCTIONEERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SURVEYING ASSISTANT in either of the above offices. 
Understands levelling and the other branches of the profession of Land 


Surveyor. Good references.—Address, H. W. 3, Union-court, Old 
Broad -street, EC. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, or 

TRAVELLER and SALESMAN to a Timber Merchant, or 

Managing Clerk to a Builder. Seven years in last situation. First- 
Class references.—Address, Box 71, Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as WURKING FOREMAN, or to Take Charge 
of aJob. Is agood workinan in stairs, boxing shutters, shop fronts, 


and the general work of the building.—Address, T. T. 15, Hanover- 
square, Kennington-park. 

















oa TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as General Foreman to a Builder. 


Joiner by trade. Good reference.—Address, A. B. No. 16, Clarence- 
ens, Regent's Park, N.W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
~ 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in a Civil Engineer’s or Survey or’s Office. He can 
peat — son plans, —— - and has a thorough knowledge of 
enc uage, ACQU in Paris No objection to by _ 
Address, R. L. D. $36, Old Kent-road, SE a 








TO GAS AND HOT-WATER FITTERS AND BELLH ANGERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 
n the ABOVE LINE,.—Addreas, 8. J - 
King’s } tered 4 reas, 8. K. 20, Coulson-street, 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


7 ’ 

ANTED, by a Gentleman, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in the Office of the above. Is a good 
Craughteman and quick at figures. Has had five years’ practice in 
railway, gas, and bridge evgineering, and in the laying out and con- 
struction of roads and drainage works. Wel] up in the genera! 
routine of an office. References given to present and former em- 

ployers.—Address, W. W. 119, St. George’s-road, London, &.W. 











Ne ‘ a Na . 
ANTED, a SITU ATION as TIME and 
i, 2 Yo objection toccuntry. Gox : 
Se eetatety aud trust— Addrem, XN, M. 14, Clayton cheat, Caledonian 


i ed 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, &c, 


ANTED, by the 

ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in, and can practically 
carry out, land surveying, levelling, setting out curves, surface 
widths, writing specifications, measuring work, &c. Is a moderate 
draughtsman. and accustomed io superintend work. No objection to | 
find bis own instruments. Good testimonials.— Address, A. B, Mr. C, 





| Beck's, Manthorpe-road, Grantham, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 19, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is well up in perspective, can take and Jay | 
down plans, fair colourist, and is tacroughly conversant with the 
general routine of an architect's office.—Address, F. B. F. 4, Bouth- 


crescent, Bedford-square, W.C. | 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is OPEN to an ENGAGE- | 
MENT as ASSISTANT. Isa good dravghtsmav. Competent | 

to undertike working, detail, and perspective drawings, etchirgs, 
or colouring sime. 
ddress, T. J. K 53, Riverhall-street, Wandeworth-road, 8. 


HE Advertiser is OPEN toa SITUATION | 

as MANAGER, CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN. Joiner by 

trade. Steady man. Falary moderate. References given.—Address, 
B. 31, Camden-street, Islington. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as Resident or Contractors ENGINEER. Has had 
charge of several extensive works, Thoroughly up in surveying, 
levelling, quantities, ironwork, &c. Understands French well. First- 
class references.— Address, 970, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 











TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND SMITHS. 


HE Advertiser WANTS a SITUATION 


asa FIRST-CLAS3 FOREMAN, or as Working Foreman, cr 
as Leading Hand, Can take the work by the piece or sub-contract. 
Labour only.—Address, L. G. 5, Elizabeth terrace, Camilia-road, Blue 
Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 





TO FIRMS OR COMPANIES. 


. i YHE Advertiser has been many years 

engaged in gas making and fitting, heating by hot water, &. 
Has had great experience in the working, management, and repairs 
of machinery, and desires RE ENGAGEMENT. Has un«xception- 
able reference and testimonials,—Addrers, T. J. Post-office, Division- 
street, Sheffield. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser desires a SITUATION in 


an Architect's or Surveyor’s Office. Bas been nearly six years 
in the pumas one is a good draughtaman, and good and rapid 
penman. references. Moderate salary.—Address, J. C. No. 
Pembioke-road, Kensingten, W. ” cities 





ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS 


TO , 
HE Advertiser offers his ASSISTANCE 
from SEVEN to TEN in tb ing, to PREP. = 
TITION or other DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS Gee thisoe nn 
Office of “The Builder.” aes 





TO JOBBING BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered to 


Builders iu making up their books, in preparing plans, specifica- 
— me oe superintending aud measuring we ool ead 
pricing of quantities, at a moderate charge.— - 
office, Maidon-road, N W. ee eee 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 39, is in want of a 
RE ENGAGEMENT, as AGENT or GENERAL FOREMAN. 

Fighteen years’ experience on railway and large public works; a 

thoroughly practical man, we!l up in all branches of building and 

ee and estimating. First-class references froan 
rge cad.n firms,— Address . 7 , 

| ting 3 E » J. 71, Drumwmond-street, 





| 
Advertiser, an) A 


| Brompton, 8. W. 
| 


| invention, wishes a Permanent SITUATION 
| make himself useful. 
| C. MARDON, 43, Hereford-street, Lisson Grove, London. 


NEAT and Clean GRAINER and 
WRITER, willing to fill up time with painting, wishes for a 

constant SITUATION. Ia or near London preferred.— A ldress, 

GRALNER, 7, Hartland-road, Chalk Farm-road, London, NW. 


DRAUGHTSMAN or CLERK of 


A WORKS. —Required, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in either of the 
above. In town or country.— ress, A. No. 16, Rich-terrace, 








TO DECORATORS, CARINET-MAKERS, 


&e. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN, of good 
address, intelligent business habits, clever at des and 
Is quite willing to 
Town orcoun'ry. Best refereuce. Security — 





N Architect, of many years’ experience, 
who has recently terminated a similar engag t, is dest 





Mapping aud surveying of land or property— | of taking the GENERAL MANAGEMENT of a Provincial PRAC- 
| TICE,—Address, primarily, DELTA, 329, Bradford-s reet, Birming- 
| ham. 





TO CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 
YOUTH, aged 15, wishes to APPREN- 

TICE himself to the above line. Can write a good hand, and 

is quick at arithmetic. His friends will give a premium. No agents, 
Address, H. 0. 64, High-street, Marylebone, 


TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN requires a SITUATION 

in the office of either of the above, Can trace, and is a good 
penman and accountant. Five years with last employer. Excellent 
references.— Address, 0. C. 6, Lictle Stanhope-street, May-fair, W 


A YOUTH, aged 17, wishes to obtain EM- 
PLOYMENT as PLUMBER'S LABOURER in a builder's yard. 
Apply to A. B. 1, Montpelier-plece, Brompton, 8.W. 


To ARCHITECTS. 
N ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as DRAWING ASSISTANT. (fs a good draughtsman, 
well up in colouring and perspective, Good references.—Address, 
F. J. C. Mornington Library, Mornington-street, N.W. 


Tv ¥ 
PRACTICAL LAND and ENGINEER- 
ING SURVEYOR, who is conversant with setting out and 
measuring up works, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Field or office 
work. Engli-h or foreigu.— Address, J. L M. 16, Regent-square, W 


We. 
TO ARCHITECTS, 

AX ASSISTANT requires an ENGAGE- 

MENT. Qualifications,—fair working and detail drawines, 


also perspective, &c.—Address, A. H. Mr, Arucld’s, 163, Gray’s-inn- 


























ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
0) SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, st 
HALY THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DusTRUCTIVE 
‘erred t in 
acter id FRED Pace 
utters, way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the In 
- GBORGE JENNINGS, 
Depot, Palace 
, Lambeth, 8 


ee 











